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Notes. 


RICHARD GEM. 


RicHARD Gem, the only son of Richard Gem, 
gentleman of Worcestershire, was born at 
Barnsley Hall in’the parish of Bromsgrove, 
but there is no entry of his baptism in the 
parish register. Nash in his ‘History of 
Worcestershire’ (i. 154) says that ‘* Mr. 
Gem of Birminghamis now lord of the Manor 
of Dodford [in Bromsgrove], where he has 
an estate of 160/. per ann.’’ The son was bred 
in the house of William Philips, clerk, in the 
city of Worcester. Philips took the degree of 
B.A. of Oriel College, Oxford, in 1704; 
was Rector of All Saints,’ Worcester, from 
1710 to 1715; Vicar of St. Peter’s, Worcester, 
from the latter year until 1741; and 
Rector of Bromsgrove from 1741 to 1754. 
A contributor to The Monthly Magazine 
for 1821 (vol. li. pp. 138-9) supplies some 
interesting reminiscences of Gem under the 
title of Dr. Gom, but in the index the name 
is correctly given. He was not fond of the 
ordinary system of education, but sought the 
instruction ‘“‘of a neighbouring gentleman 
characterized as a freethinker, who had in 


fact been obliged to leave the University of | 


Cambridge (where he had graduated) for his 


| openly-avowed penchant to Unitarianism.” 








| 


This preceptor put translations of the 
works of Helvetius and Rousseau into the 
youth’s hands, which inspired him with 
the desire of reading them in their original 
language, and he learnt French. This intro- 
duction to the philosophical literature of 
France coloured the rest of his life. 

On 12 June, 1735, when aged 19, Gem was 
admitted pensioner at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, when Dr. Williams became 
his tutor and surety (‘ Admissions to St. 
John’s,’ Pt. III., 1903, ed. Scott, p. 80); 
but he seems to have left without taking his 
degree. We shall probably not err in 
drawing the inference that he was not in 
sympathy with the system of instruction 
which was then imposed on youth at the 
University. His ‘‘fond parent” had 
pointed out the study of the law as the most 
profitable for him, but he put the suggestion 
on one side, and studied French and physic 
together. 

n 1741 there was published in London 
a little tract of 54 pages bearing the title of 
‘* An Account of the Remedy for the Stone 
lately published in England....extracted 
from the examinations of this remedy, given 
into the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
by M. Morand and M. Geoffroy. By Richard 
Gem of the University of Cambridge.” This 
description shows that he was not at that 
time, when he was 25 years old, possessed of 
any medical degree, and I am not acquainted 
with the nature of his subsequent qualifica- 
tion. Probably it was from a foreign, if any, 
university. His name does not appear in Dr. 
Munk’s volumes on the members of the 
London College of Physicians, nor does 
it occur, says Mr. Victor G. Plarr, librarian of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, ‘‘in our 
college books between the years 1745-83.”’ 
Mr. Plarr therefore concludes that he was not 
a member of the old Corporation of Surgeons. 

It is stated in The Monthly Magazine that 
Gem was known to and noticed by the Earl of 
Hertford, who gave him permission to visit 
Paris and to enjoy the advantages of con- 
nexion with the embassy. Unless this were a 
temporary visit only the statement con- 
flicts with that recorded by the first Earl of 
Malmesbury in his diary (November, 1796), 
after a call from Gem, that ‘‘ he came to 
Paris in 1751 with Lord Albemarle.” The 
Monthly Magazine anecdotist chronicles that 
Gem obtained through the favour of Lord 
Stormont the practice of the sick English at 
Paris. His professional income was large, 
his prescriptions were simple. The patient 
could even tell from them the nature of the 
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disease from which he was suffering. Gem 
became physician to the embassy at Paris in 
1762 on the appointment of the Duke of 
Bedford as ambassador to France. 

For the rest of his days Gem was domiciled 
in that country. His was a striking per- 
sonality, for he was six feet and two or three 
inches in height, of an athletic build, and 
when over 70 as upright as a dart. When 
he was 82 he was very stout. He was 
admitted into the most brilliant society 
of Paris, becoming very intimate with the 
Encyclopedists and with many of the 
leading Englishmen who were admitted to 
its salons. Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Jefferson were his intimate friends. <A 
letter from the latter dated New York, 
4 April, 1790, is in [J. Wright’s] ‘ Biog. 
Memoir of Huskisson,’ pp. 8-9, and a second 
letter to him is in ‘ Jefferson’s Memoir and 
Correspondence’ (ed. T. J. Randolph), iii. 32. 
Sterne in 1766 wrote to Dr. Jemm of 
Paris introducing [John] Symonds to him, 
and giving details of his winter in Italy. 
Mr. W. L. Cross in his ‘ Life of Sterne ’ hesi- 
tatingly suggests this to be Dr. A. A. 
Jamme of Toulouse, who sometimes resided 
at Paris. I am inclined to think that it was 
Dr. Gem. Horace Walpole refers to him 
in the letters which he wrote from Paris 
in 1765 and 1766, and George Selwyn 
received a letter from him in the former 
year in which he intimated that he was 
coming with Baron D’Olbach to dine with 
Selwyn, and looked forward with pride 
to “the honour of meeting Lord March.” 
He was devoted to Selwyn, and figures 
constantly in Dr. Warner’s letters to his 
patron, being playfully dubbed by him as 
** Roger.” Warner sometimes expresses his 
anxiety lest he should be suspected by Gem 
of a desire to supplant him in Selwyn’s 
good graces. 

The allusions to Gem by Warner show 
that he took things seriously. In fact, 
he said to Walpole in 1765: ‘Sir, I am 
serious, I am of a very serious turn.” He 
was a rigid disciplinarian and parsimonious, 
and it was noted as a trait in his character 
that he allowed no eating between breakfast 
and dinner in the evening. His parsimony, 
however, did not restrain him from acts of 
kindness and generosity. Walpole, when 
writing to him in April, 1776, describes him as 
**no less esteemed for his professional know- 
ledge than for his kind attention to the poor 
who applied to him for medical assistance.” 
Ten years later (1786) Gem was exerting 
hirself in getting books for Walpole. 
The mother of William Huskisson the 





statesman was Gem’s favourite niece. She 
died in 1774 (when William was in his 
fifth year) leaving four sons. The father 
married again, when Gem expressed the 
desire that the two elder sons, one of whom 
was William, should be assigned to his 
keeping, and in 1783 they were allowed to 
return to Paris with him ; but their acquain- 
tance with England was maintained by an 
annual visit which he and the two boys paid 
to their native land. To his watchful 
care and constant encouragement in study 
were due the successful training of Huskis- 
son’s abilities and the strain of enlightened 
thought which was conspicuous in his political 
career. It is generally said that the future 
politician was intended for the medical pro- 
fession, and that he actually began the study 
of medicine. But through the influence of 
Warner, then chaplain to the English 
embassy, he was introduced to Lord Gower, 
and thus secured an opening into the highest 
circles of political life, which resulted in a 
lasting alliance with Canning, and a leading 
place in that statesman’s Cabinet. (See my 
‘ Hight Friends of the Great,’ where the name 
is incorrectly printed Robert Gem.) 

Gem was a staunch republican, and was 
in complete sympathy with the French 
Revolution. Even the brilliant victories of 
Bonaparte did not shake his faith in repub- 
lican principles. He was doubtless the 
‘“Ghym anglais** who in 1792 presented 
1,000 frances to the Patriotic Fund; but 
this did not prevent his arrest in 1793 as a 
hostage for Toulon, wages name appears 
in the police records as ‘‘ Gesme.” For nine 
days he was detained at the Luxembourg, 
and was then transferred to the Scotch 
College. After a short release, probably 
under the decree of 3 November, 1793, 
exempting, on account of the scarcity of 
doctors, foreign practitioners from imprison- 
ment, he was rearrested by the authorities 
of Versailles and imprisoned in the Recollets. 
Here he found himself in the same room 
with Grace Dalrymple Elliott (‘‘ Dolly the 
tall”), who says that he was conscious 
‘*that he ran no risk of being murdered, for 
he was a philosopher, and I am sorry to say 
an atheist.” Still, the restraint repressed 
his spirits, and Mrs. Elliott in November, 
1796, repeated to Harris that ‘“‘he cried 
the whole time, was terrified to death.”’ 
This clever woman, however, was incon- 
sistent in her recollections. She told Lord 
Malmesbury that ‘‘no candles were allowed 
them, or fire, after it was dark”; but her 
journal records that Gem used to get up at 
four o’clock and ‘ uncover the wood fire and 
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light a candle, and read Locke and Helvetius | Richard Rotton ‘‘children of my nephew 
till seven o’clock.* She did many kind! Samuel Rotton, deceased,” 1,000J. each. 
offices for the doctor, endeavouring to drive; Gem died suddenly in Paris early in the 
away his gloom, and by her representations | spring of 1800, at the age of 83, ‘‘ undis- 
to the deputy that her fellow-prisoner was a| turbed by any of the infirmities which so 
sincere republican obtained his release after a| generally embitter the last years of pro- 
detention of three or four months. They | tracted life.** His will was proved on 6 May,. 
wept at parting in the expectation that they | 1800, and the estate was sworn at 10,000U. 
would never see one another again ; but her W. P. Courtney. 
freedom came also in time. Gem had rooms 
for years in the Rue St. Sépulcre at Paris, 
even down to 1796; but his home seems|KING’S ‘CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 
to have been at Meudon, and when Grace QUOTATIONS.’ 

Elliott came out of prison he used every day - vad ipa 
to walk a mile to see her. She was in his | (See 10 S. ii. 231, 351; iii, 447; vii. 24 ; 

When James Harris, the first Earl of | ii. 127; 11S. i. 463.) 


Malmesbury, went to Paris in October,|No, 361, ‘‘Conticuisse nocet nunquam 
1796, to negotiate terms of peace, he called on | nocet esse locutum.”—King takes this from 
Gem, and next day (9 November) the doctor | Joseph Lang’s (or Lange’s) ‘ Polyanthea 
repaid the call, when Harris summed up | Nova,’ 1612, p. 673, where it is the first of 
somewhat harshly his character: ‘* Atheist, |gight lines quoted from the ‘ Anthologia 
systéme de la nature, economist, &c.—the | Sacra* of Jacobus Billius (Jacques Billy de 


cold apathetic scoundrel described by | p . It is evidently modell se 
Burke.”*> Gem _ breakfasted with him on pap ad ‘Disticha’ 1. a Ae y eee can © Sine 


15 November, and when one of the secretaries, 
Leveson, afterwards Earl Granville, four days Maa NS 
later became ill, his assistance was called for.|__No. 796, ‘‘ Fiat justitia, ruat celum.”— 
For his services on this occasion he refused| King, after giving Bartlett’s statement 
to take any fees. He breakfasted with the | (‘Familiar Quotations’) that these words 
ambassador on 2 December, ‘‘ always harp-|are to be found in [Nathaniel] Ward’s 
ing on his philosophy ” ; and on 20 December |‘ Simple Cobler of Aggawam in America * 
dined there with Henry Swinburne, who | (1647), published under the pseudonym of 
swells the chorus of his praise as ‘‘a very | Theodore de la Guard, adds the variations, 
good physician” (Swinburne, ‘Courts of| (2) “ Ruat celum, fiat Voluntas Tua,” 
Europe,” 1841, ii. 132, 158, 184, 209). quoted by Sir T. Browne, ‘ Religio Medici,” 
It is said in The Monthly Magazine that | Pt. II. sect 11, and (3), from Biichmann, the 
Gem was so upset by Huskisson’s change of |saying attributed to the Emperor Fer- 
political ‘opinions as to disinherit him, but |dinand I. (1556-64), “‘Fiat justitia, et 
that under Malmesbury’s influence he|pereat mundus” (Joh. Manlius, ‘Loci 
altered his will and restored his nephew to his | Communes,’ 1563, vol. ii. p. 290). 
favour.- Certain it is that his will was made| This article can be improved in more tham 
at this date, and under Malmesbury’s|one respect. With regard to (3), the ‘ Stan- 
cognizance, for it is dated 9 October, 1796, | ford Dictionary * quotes “‘ Fiat justicia ruat 
and witnessed by Malmesbury, Granville | mundus ” from the ‘Egerton Papers’ (1550),. 
Leveson Gower (Lord Granville), and George | p. 27, Camd. Soc.; while with regard to 
Ellis of ‘ The Rolliad * and other works. He/} (1), ‘‘ Fiat justitia, ruat celum,” the same 
appointed William Huskisson ‘‘son of my | dictionary gives from W. Watson’s ‘ Quod- 
niece Elizabeth Huskisson, deceased,” his | libets of Religion and State’ (1602), p. 338, 
executor, giving him and his heirs “‘ all my |‘‘ You goe against that Generall mazime 
real estate in Bromsgrove,’ and making him in the lawes, which is that fiat iustitia & 
the residuary legatee (which included aj|ruant celi.” I have noted a still closer 
mortgage on Hayley’s estate of Eartham in! approximation to (1) in Manningham’s: 
Sussex), but subject to the following|‘Diary* (Camd. Soc.), p. 169, under the 
legacies :— date 11 April, 1603: When I was men- 





Nam nulli tacuisse nocet, nocet esse locutum. 





1. ‘‘ To Marie Cleine, now in my service at | tioning howe dangerous and difficult a 
Paris, 50/. a year for life.” | thing it would be to restore appropriacions,. 
2. To Samuel Huskisson, brother of the| he [=‘‘Mr. Thomas Overbury”: he was 
aforesaid William, 1,500/. not knighted till 1608] said Fiat justicia et 
3. To Sarah, Elizabeth, Jane, Marie, and | caelum ruat.” 
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No. 866, ‘‘ Habemus confitentem reum.’”’— 
It is curious that King should have contented 
himself withstyling this a law maxim. A refer- 
ence ought to have been added to Cicero, 
‘Pro Q. Ligario’ 1,2. The words are quoted 
from Cicero by Quintilian, ix.2, 51. Petronius, 
130, has ‘‘ Habes confitentem reum.” 

No. 1175, ‘‘Je dirais volontiers des 
métaphysiciens ce que Scaliger disait des 
Basques: ‘on dit qu’ils s’entendent ; mais 
je n’en crois rien,’” S. B. N. Chamfort 
(1741-1794), ‘ Maximes et Pensées,’ chap. vii. 
(‘ Guvres Choisies,? 1890, vol. ii. p. 84). The 
jest would certainly seem to be more after 
the style of Mark Twain, but an eighteenth- 
century French wit is one of the last persons 
from whom to expect an intelligent appre- 
ciation of either Scaliger. The remark of 
which the above is a ludicrously perverted 
version was made by J. J. Scaliger. What 
he disbelieved was the statement that the 
inhabitants of Wales and Brittany could 
understand one another’s speech. See 
‘ Scaligerana’ [Secunda], p. 135, ed. altera, 
Cologne, 1667, s.v. ‘Langues’: _‘‘Il y a 
encore au pays de Galles, le langage vieux 
d’Angleterre semblable au Breton breton- 
nant ; on dit qu’ils s’entendent, je n’en crois 
rien.” The Basque language and people 
are mentioned in the same section. 

No. 1447, ‘‘ Lupus in fabula.”’—King refers 
to Cic., ‘Ep. ad Att.,’ xiii. 33, 4. A much 
earlier example might have been given— 
Terence, ‘ Adelphi,’ 537. 

No. 1992, ‘‘O tempora, O mores ! ”—The 
source stated is Cicero’s ‘ Pro Rege Deiotaro ’ 
(B.c. 45), 11, 31, but Cicero had said this 
in B.c. 63. See ‘ Cat.,’i. 1, 2. 

No. 3023 (among the ‘ Adespota ’), 


Bonis nocet quisquis pepercerit malis. 


This inelegant iambic line has been included 
in some editions of Publius Syrus, e.g. J. C. 
Orelli’s, 1822, but is now rejected. It is 
obviously a translation of the Greek proverb 
*Adtxel Tots ayabods 6 deddouevos TOV KaKOV. 
See Leutsch and Schneidewin’s ‘Corpus 
Parcemiographorum Grecorum,’ vol. ii. 
(1851) p. 247. A similar apophthegm is 
attributed to Pythagoras by Stobzus, 
‘Florilegium,’ xlvi. 112: Ot pa KoAdfovres 





Tovs Kakovs PovAovtar aAébixeirPar Tovs 
ayabors. Epwarp BENSsLy. 
HORSES’ NAMES: MODERN. 


THE following names have been collected 
from a few places in Berkshire, Worcester- 
shire, and Yorkshire (East Riding), indicated 
in the list by B, W, and Y. They are those 





of working farm-horses. Most of them 
have been in use for many generations. 
The names common to the three counties 
are Bob, Captain, Dick, Duke, Flower, 
Jolly, and Violet. Berks has the most 
military names. Turpin is appropriately 
found in Yorkshire, but perhaps Dick may 
also represent him. Something has been 
noted about this subject at 8S. i. 492 ; ii. 73, 
196. 

I propose to add, later, a list of ancient 
names. 


Admiral, Y. | Jessie, W, Y. 
Ball, Y. | Jet, W, Y. 
Banjo, B. | Jewel, Y. 
Banker, Y. | Jim, W. 
Bellringer, W. | Jolly, B, W, Y. 
Blackbird, B, W. Judy, Y. 
Blossom, B, Y. Kit, W. 


Kitty, B. 


Bluebell, W. 
Kruger, B. 


Bob, B, W, Y. 


Bonny, W, Y. Lion, B. 
Bounce, W. Lively, W. 
Bouncer, Y. Major, B. 


Masterpiece, W. 


Bowler, B, W. 
By oi Merryman, W. 


Boxer, B, Y. 


Bute, Y. Mettle, Y. 
Butler, Y. Moreton Lass, B. 
Captain, B, W, Y. Nell, Y. 


Nellie, W. 
Oliver, B. 
Paddy, W. 
Pansy, B. 
Pedlar, B, Y. 
Prince, B, Y. 
Punch, Y. 
Rattler, Y. 
Robin, W. 
Roderick, W. 
Roger, Y 


Champion, B. 
Charger, B. 
Charlie, Y. 
Cobby, Y. 
Colonel, B. 
Conjurer, B. 
Corporal, 3. 
Daisy, B, Y. 
Damsel, B. 
Dapple, W. 
Darling, B, Y. 


Delver, Y. Rose, B, Y. 
Depper, W, Y. Royal, Y. 
Derby, Y. Sandy, B. 


Diamond, B, Y. 
Dick, B, W, Y. 
Dinah, B. 
Dobbin, B, Y. 
Dolly, B, Y. 
Donald, W. 
Dora, Y. 
Dorington, W. 
Dragon, B, Y. 
Duke, B, W, Y. 
Dumpling, B, W. 
Dunstan Boy, W. 


Sergeant, B. 
Shanker, Y. 
Short, W. 
Shot, Y. 
Smart, W. Y. 
Smiler, W, Y. 
Snip, W. 
Squirrel, B. 
Star, W, Y. 
Starlight, W. 
Starling, W. 
Thunderer, B. 


Dutch, Y Tidy, Y. 
Farmer, Y. Tinker, B. 
Flora, Y. Toby, W. 
Flower, B, W, Y. Tom, B, Y. 
Forest King, W. Tommy, W. 
Frolic, W. Topper, Y. 


Gilbert, B. 
Ginger, B. 
Gypsy, W, Y. 
Hiawatha, W. 
Jack, B, Y. 
Jacko, W. 
Jennie, W. 


Topsy, B. 
Trooper, B. 
Turpin, W, Y. 
Venture, B. 
Violet, B, W, Y. 
Whitefoot, B, W. 
Yeoman, B. 


W. C. Bz 
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GrorGE II. to GrorceE V.—I have the 
special reason that I myself was born in 
1817, and my father in 1767, for asking 
you to include for permanent reference in 
‘N. & Q.* the following extract from a letter 
in The Times of 18 July :— 


My father was born in 1750, and I was born in 
1819 (when he was 69). I attained my 91st birthday 
on the 8rd of last month (June). That is to say, 
our joint lives have extended 160 years. 

LETITIA JANE FORDE. 

Normanhurst, ae eae Eastbourne, 

uly 3. 


In this regard I should wish to append the 
following paragraph from The Westminster 
Gazette of 25 June, which especially refers to 
a very old friend of mine :— 


“Grahamstown’s claim to possess among its in- 
habitants ‘an old lady whoenjoys the distinguished 
record of having lived under the reign of the last 
six British Sovereigns, having been born in 
George II.’s reign,’ may at once be consigned to the 
region of myth, for there can be no possible proof of 
such a birth in or before 1760. But the new reign 
has already afforded one most remarkable and well- 
attested instance of great longevity; and it would 
be gape to know whether, with full proof, it 
can be exceeded. There has been taken in open 
court the oath of allegiance to George V., both as 
a county and a borough magistrate, by Mr. Richard 
Peter, of Launceston, Cornwall, who was born 
not merely in the — of George III., but even 
before the Prince of Wales, who was afterwards 
George IV., was appointed Regent. From October, 
1809, to now not far from October, 1910, is, indeed, 
a wonderful stretch of time; and that one who was 
born even before Mr. Gladstone, so long known as 
‘the Grand Old Man,’ should to-day be taking an 
alert part in magisterial work is sufficiently striking 
to deserve special note.” 

It would be very interesting to know 
whether there is another magistrate who, 
born before the Regency, has sworn 
allegiance on the bench to George V.; and I 
should like also to hear of others than 
myself who can recall the popular celebration 
of the coronation in 1821 of George IV., 
my own memories of which were given at 
98S. x. 3. R. ROBBINS. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME CHARTER RE- 
STORED.—The following appeared in The 
rend Telegraph of Monday, the 25th of 
uly :— 


** Lone-Lost CHARTER.—After being lost between 
six and seven hundred years the mutilated charter 
of Edward III., dated 1328, to the burgesses of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, will this week be restored 
to that Corporation by the Corporation of Preston. 
According to the opinion of British Museum ex- 


perts, the evidence showed that Preston borrowed 
the charter for its guidance between 1342 and 1372, 
and forgot to restore it, thus forcing Newcastle- 
under-Lyme to apply for another copy. Thecharter 


| has been in the possession of the Preston Corpora- 
| tion for many years, but expert evidence shows that 
it was not a charter to Preston. There was no 
doubt a charter to Preston of that date, but it was 


now missing.” 
A. N. Q. 


VERULAMIUM.—Some months ago it was 
announced that excavations were to be 
undertaken to disclose the ancient Roman 
city by St. Albans, and I hope the rumour 
that the project may be abandoned is not 
true. In connexion with this subject two 
quotations may prove interesting. One is 
from Spenser’s ‘ Ruines of Time’ (1591), 
‘*T” representing the genius of Ver’lam :— 
I was that citie, which the garland wore 
Of Britaine’s pride, delivered unto me 
By Romane victors, which it wonne of yore ; 
Though nought at all but ruines now I be, 

And lye in mine owne ashes, as ye see: 
Ver’lame I was ; what bootes it that I was, 
Sith now I am but weedes and wastefull gras? 


The other is from Michael Drayton’s ‘ Poly- 

Olbion ? (1612) :— 

7 saw’st when Ver’lam once ahead aloft did 
ear, 

(Which in her cinders now lies sadly buried here) 

With alabaster, tuch, and porphyry adorned 

When (well-near) in her pride great Troynovant she 
scorn’d. 

Thou saw’st great burden’d ships through these 
thy vallies pass, 

Where now the sharp-edg’d scythe shears up the 
spiring grass : 

That where the ugly seal and porpoise us’d to play, 

The grass-hopper and ant now lord it all the day : 

Where now St. Alban’s stands was called Holmhurst 


then ; 
Whose sumptuous fane we see neglected now again. 


J. 8. S. 


Swaits aS Foop.—Mr. Baring-Gould and 
Mr. Harry Hems have been writing in 
The Guardian on the excellence of cooked 
snails. I have come on the following note 
about them in ‘ Table-Talk, or Selections 
from the Ana’ (1827), at pp. 292-3. Itisdue 
to the memorandum-making pen of Robert 
Southey :— 

“That Mecenas of Cookery, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
who is remembered for so many odd things, was one 
of the persons who introduced the great shell snail 
(Helix Pomaria) into this country as a delicacy. 
He dispersed the breed about Gothurst, his seat near 
Newport Pagnel; but the merit of first importing 
it is due to Charles Howard, of the Arundel family. 
The fashion seems to have taken, for that grateful 
and great master cook Robert May has left several 
receipts for dressing snails among the secrets of his 
fifty years’ experience. Snails are still sold in 
Covent-Garden as a remedy for consumptive people. 
I remember, when a child, having seen them 
pricked through the shell to obtain a liquor for this 
purpose, but the liquor was as inefficacious as the 
means to obtain it were cruel. They were at that 
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time, I know, eaten by the men who worked at the 
glass-houses, probably from some notion of their 
restorative virtue. 

“Snail shells of every kind are rarely found in 
Cumberland ; the large brown species I have never 
seen there.. The snail is so slow a traveller that it 
will probably require many centuries before he 
makes the tour of the island.” 

I cannot say that snails strike meas being 
a very delightful item of amenu. I ventured 
on them when travelling in Burgundy, and 
was disappointed that, instead of being 
tender, glutinous morsels, they proved to be 
tough, tasteless, and uninteresting, Frogs 
are excellent—one is led to wish that they 
had more flesh on their little bones—but 
snails need deeper gustatory culture than 
is mine. St. SwITHIN. 


Mororists as ‘Farries.—The following 
is an extract from ‘‘ La Vie et la Mort des 
Fées: Essai d’Histoire littéraire. Par Lucie 
Félix-Faure-Goyau. Paris, Perrin & Cie., 
1910”; and seems to me _ sufficiently 
interesting, from a folk-lore point of view, 
to be put on record :— : 

“‘The peasants in certain districts of Brittany 
willingly state that the nineteenth century was an 
invisible century, but that the twentieth will be a 
visible century, that is to say a century wherein the 
fairies and sprites will again show themselves to 
mankind. ‘he first motor-cars that they saw 
caused them to believe that the prophecy was ful- 
filled. They took the motorists for fairies revisiting 
their old domains.” 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


St. SwitHin’s TRIBUTE aT OLD NESTON, 
Hvunts.—The following is taken from The 
Daily Telegraph of 19 July, and deserves, 
I think, a place also in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“Sr. Switurn’s TrrevTe.—A curious custom 


which has existed at Old Neston, Hunts, from time 
immemorial, has again been observed. The church 


is dedicated to St. Swithin, and on the Sunday | 


nearest to St. Swithin’s Day the edifice is strewn 
with new-mown hay. The tradition is that an old 
lady bequeathed a field for charitable purposes on 
condition that the tenant provided the hay to lessen | 
the annoyance caused by the squeaking of the new | 
boots sported by the villagers on Feast Sunday. | 
here are two other explanations: one that it is 
an offering of the first fruits of the hay harvest, and 
another that it is a survival of the custom of strew- 
ing the church—when the floor was only beaten 
earth—with rushes, these being renewed on the 
festival Sunday. The custom is also observed at 
Glenfield-cum-Branstone, Leicester.” 


Tom JONES. 


PETER GORDON, ExXPLoREeR.—At 10 S. iii. 
283, 324, I dealt with the curious explorer 
who sailed from Calcutta to Okhotsk in a 
little 65-ton schooner, travelled through 
Persia, and fought the Indian Government 


in the House of Lords. After many years of 
search I have just discovered that he was 
the son of Capt. Peter Gordon of the extra 
E.I.C. ship Wellesley, who was a brother of 
the Rev. William Gordon of Elgin, and a 
cadet of the Cairnfield Gordons. 
J. M. Buitoca. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


‘* CHEMINEAU.”’—This French slang word 
is mentioned at 11 S.i. 494, s.v. ‘‘ Cheminots.” 
There is a good example of its meaning in 
a short story, ‘Le Chemineau,’ by Jean 
Florac, in the paper called Fin de Siécle ot 
29 Mai, 1904 :— 

“Jaime trop mon indépendance pour rester 
longtemps dans le méme endroit...... Je suis un 
chemineau ; ¢a dit tout, n’est-ce pas? Je dois avoir 
dans les veines du sang bohémien...... il faut que je 
marche...... que je marche toujours...... que je marche 


encore.” 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Vestris Famity.—A good history of the 
Vestris family, so far as their English careers 
are concerned, would make an interesting 
and diverting book. I have transcribed the 
following three paragraphs from The Morning 
Post of 1781, which seem worth reprinting :— 


‘*‘ Madame de Polignac has obtained leave of the 
French King for the Vestrie to remain not only one 
month longer in England, but for ever if they 
like it. It is added that when the French King 
was petitioned on this occasion he made the follow- 
ing sensible answer: ‘1 wish the King of Great 
Britain would rid my kingdom of the numberless 
capering drones that infest it.’”—June 9. 

““ Yesterday, about one o’clock in the morning, 
both the Vestris were admitted members of the 
Royal Society, when, they presented three new 
capers as specimens of the sublimity of their new 
genius, and Signor Bartolozzi is engaged to engrave 
them for the next volume of the Philosophical 
| Transactions.” —Ibid. 
| ‘*Mr. Lee Lewis of the Covent Garden Theatre 





| sets off for Paris on Wednesday in company with 
| the two Vestris.”—J uly 3. 
W. RoBERTs. 


EARLY PRINTING IN EUROPE AND ELSE- 
WHERE.—Information about the history of 
| printing in an unexpected and_ unlikely 
| publication may well be noted in ‘N. & Q.’ 
\for bibliographical purposes. In_ looking 
ithrough some old volumes of Nowvelles 
| Annales des Voyages, a French geographical 

monthly magazine, I recently came across a 
| series of notes on the beginnings of printing 
|in various countries, arranged alphabetically 

under towns. The notes on early printing in 

European towns are in the volumes for 1842, 

tome iii. pp. 129-70 ; 1842, iv. 129 sq. ; 1843, 
ij, 129 sq.; 1843, ii. 79-114. For printing in 
4 
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towns outside of Europe see idem, 1842, 
i. 5-53. I have not tested the value of these 
notes, though I saw that several English 
provincial towns were included. 

The Nouvelles Annales are in the library 
of the Royal Geographical Society, 1, Savile 
Row, W., where, no doubt, inquirers would 
be allowed to consult them. 

FREDK. A. EDWARDS. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





Cot. T. Conpon: Capt. T. MELLIsH.— 
Who was the second wife of Col. Thomas 
Condon (b. 1692, d. 1759), of Willerby, Kiln- 
wick, and York, who was Sheriff of York in 
1733 2? When were they married ? The 
wife’s first name was Elizabeth, and they had 
one son Thomas—both named in (Col. 
Condon’s will made in 1749. His first wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Mellish, 
Esq., of Ragnal, Notts. There was one son of 
this marriage, Charles, who took the name 
of Mellish, and whose daughter Mary was 
married in 1787 to Hugh, 13th Lord Sempill. 
Col. Condon’s son Thomas also took the name 
of Mellish, entered the Army as lieutenant 
in 1761, and was subsequently known as 
Capt. Mellish. When and where was he 
born, and when did he die? He was, 
according to half-pay lists, alive in 1794. 

R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Soissons CATHEDRAL: GREEN VEST- 
MENTS AT EASTER.—Signora Costantini, 
writing in the Julynumber ot The Reunion 
Magazine on the symbolism ana colours of 
church vestments, says: ‘‘ It is curious to 
note....that green is used instead of white 
on Easter at Soissons Cathedral.” May I 
inquire of your readers the reason tor this 
usage ? SCANNELL O’NEILL. 

Society of the Divine Word, Techny, Illinois. 


SarRK BIBLIOGRAPHY.—I am endeavour- 
ing to compile a list of books, magazine 
articles, &c., dealing with Sark, and should 
welcome any corrections in, or additions to, 
my present list, which is as follows :— 
‘Carette of Sark,’ ‘ The Maid of the Silver Sea,’ and 

‘ Pearl of Pearl Island,’ all by John Oxenham and 
published by Hodder and Stoughton. 


‘ Dearlove,’ by Frances Campbell (? publisher.) 

‘Cavern of Laments,’ by Catherine E. Mallardaine, 
published by John Long. 

‘The Doctor’s Dilemma’ (?by Hesba Stretton ; 
? publisher.) 

‘Legends of Normandy’ (? author ; ? publisher.) 

‘Saut Juan’ (?author; ? publisher.) 

‘Sark Girl’ (? authoress ; ? publisher.) 

Another work by the same authoress. 

‘The King’s Dues’ (? author ; ? publisher. ) 

‘The Island of Roses,’ by Capt. T. Preston 
Battersby, published by the Sunday School Union, 
London. 

‘The Garden of Cymodoce,’ the title under which 
‘The Island of Roses’ was originally published. 

s ? pene Madam’ (?author ; ? publisher ; ?about 
Sark.) 

‘Toilers of the Sea,’ by Victor Hugo, contains 
occasional references to Sark. 

Articles about Sark are said to have appeared in 
The Badminton Magazine (about 1896) and The 
Idler, Wanted exact dates. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, September, 1878, pp. 273- 
87, contains an article by the Hon. Roden Noel, 
entitled ‘Sark, and its Caves.’ 

The Strand Magazine, January, 1896, pp. 72-7, con- 
tains an illustrated article by F. Startin Pilleau, 
entitled ‘ How I visited the Gouliot Caves.’ 

Good Words (? date; probably about 1880), pp. 112-19, 
contains an illustrated article by Dr. Charles 
a entitled ‘The Caves and Rocks of 
Perk. 

An early number of 7’he Yellow Book (? date) con- 
tains a short story relating the remorse suffered 
by a man who thought he had murdered a com- 
panion by pushing him over a cliff. I am told 
that the scene is laid in Little Sark, though it is 
not named (? author and title). 

The Guernsey Magazine for 1874, 1875, and 1876, con- 
tains numerous articles on Sark, its history, 

eology, customs, &c. These were written by the 

ev. J. L. V. Cachemaille, then Vicar of Sark. 
Publisher, F. Clarke, States Arcade, Market- 
Place, Guernsey. 

‘A Guide to Sark, with Map,’ by H. Noel Malan 
and Frank G. Hume, published by T. B. Banks 
& Co., Guernsey. 

‘A Souvenir of Sark.’ Printers and Publishers, 
Alexander Matthews & Co. for the Hotel Bel 
Air, Sark. 

‘A Hobble through the Channel Islands in 1858,’ 
by Edward T. Gastineau, published 1860 by 
Charles Westerton, London. Pp. 12, 13, 156-66. 


The following also contain historical 

references to Sark :— 

‘Le Cotentin et ses iles,’ by Gustav Du Pont, 
Counsellor of the Court of Appeal, Caen, 1870-73. 

‘Souvenirs historiques de Guernsey,’ by George 
Meétivier. 

‘Recherches sur les iles du Cotentin en général,’ 
by C. de Gerville, 1846. 

‘History of Guernsey,’ by F. B. Tupper. 

The Bulletins of the Société Jersiaise. 


Please reply direct. 
Cuas. A. BERNAU. 





Walton-on-Thames. 
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VISCOUNT COURTENAY, AFTERWARDS EARL 
oF Devon: Mock Coat or Arms.—At p. 49 
of ‘The Heraldry of Nature,’ 1785, the 
following appears :— 

C—, Viscount C—. 

Arms. A set of bells. 
Supporters. The dexter, Juno Lucina ; the sinister, 

a mocking bird, both proper. 
Crest. A drum proper. 
Motto. Quantum, eheu! sapere! 

How rare a thing is wisdom. 

A contemporary hand has filled in the 
blanks with the name of ‘‘ Courtney.” At 
this date the holder of the title was William 
Courtenay, the 3rd Viscount, afterwards 
Earl of Devon. 

I should be much obliged for information 
on these satirical allusions. 

JOHN HopcKIN. 

(For other mock coats of arms see 11 S. i. 146, 313, 
497 ; ii. 59, 112.] 


SPEAKER'S CHAIR OF THE OLD HOUSE OF 
Commons.—In reading the history of a local 
Masonic lodge I have found a remarkable 
record of the temporary use of the historic 
Speaker’s chair of the old House of Commons, 
on the occasion of the visit of the Duke of 
Sussex to Sunderland in 1839. The descrip- 
tive account was taken from a London news- 
paper, and also from the pages of a Masonic 
publication, whose representative came 
North to report the Royal Duke’s proceed- 
ings. In this report we have the story of 
the celebrated chair :— 

** After having been led into the room by the Earl 
of Durham, His Royal Highness rested himself for 
a few moments in a commodious chair which had 
been provided for the occasion, and which, it is 
igo was formerly the Speaker’s chair in the 
old House of Commons, preserved from the fire 
which destroyed the two Houses of Parliament in 
1834. This curious relic was purchased by a pro- 
fessional man, a resident in Sunderland, and after- 
wards presented vy him to the Corporation.” 

This story is corroborated by the local 
newspaper in its report of the ceremony :— 

“The east end of the News Room of the Ex- 
change was used by a raised platform, in the centre 
of which was placed, for the use of the Royal Duke, 
‘ the awful seat’ from which Sir Charles Manners 
Sutton called ‘Order! Order!’ to the noisy Com- 
moners of England in Parliament assembled.” 

It will thus be seen that the story is given 
without any reserve or doubt as to the chair 
being the real seat of the Speaker of the old 
House of Commons ; yet I have been unable 
to secure any personal information or 
municipal record of such a chair in the 
borough. I shall be glad if any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can give information 


| the fire at the old Houses of Parliament in 
1834. On the occasion of the Duke of 
Sussex’s visit to Sunderland on a Masonic 
mission, the well-known antiquary and 
historian, Sir Cuthbert Sharp, a resident in 
the town, was Worshipful Master ot the 
Palatine Lodge, and Deputy Provincial 
Grand Master of the Province of Durham 
Masonic Lodges. This fact gives weight to 
the story that this historic chair of the old 
Houses of Parliament was used on the 
occasion. JOHN ROBINSON. 
Delaval House, Sunderland. 


CarRTER Famity.—Can any readers kindly 
furnish information concerning the descen- 
dants of John and William Carter, of 
Charlton Abbotts, co. Glos., and Brize 
Norton, Oxon, respectively ? They were 
the sons of John Carter, Esq., lord of the 
manors of Cold Aston, Charlton Abbotts, 
and Nether (or Lower) Swell in 1608, and 
High Sheriff of Gloucestershire for 1612. 
A monument to their elder brother Giles 
(who married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Paul 
Tracy, and died without progeny in 1664) 
is in Cold Aston Church. According to 
Atkyns (‘Present State of Gloucestershire,’ 
1712), the family moved into Oxfordshire. 
The estates of the above Giles Carter were 
sequestered in the Great Rebellion for 9681. 
The granddaughter of William Carter 
married, previous to 1727, Sir John 
D’Oyley, Bt. J. J. FOSTER. 
Offa ao Upper Tooting, S.W. 


ARCHDEACONS OF HEREFORD.—In ‘ Fasti 
Ecclesie Anglicane,’ Hardy, mpccctiv. vol.1, 
p- 481, under Hereford—Archdeacons, occur 
the following entries :— 

* Robert Crowley....resigned in 1567.*? 

‘‘Edward Cowper, collated 5th April, 
1567.” 

In Gloucester Diocesan Registry (Case 2) 
is a proxy made 20 July, 1566, in the 
presence of Edward Cooper, Archdeacon of 
the Archdeaconry of Hereford, who affixed 
his official seal to the document. Can any 
correspondent supply the correct dates ? 

F. S. Hockapbay. 

Highbury, Lydney. 


‘‘ SrapLe ” rv PLace-Names.—At Staple- 


| ford, Nottinghamshire, is preserved ona later 
| base, in the village street, opposite the 


approach to the church, an _ elaborately 





| 


sculptured pillar or cross, of Anglo-Saxon 
or Danish origin. High county authorities 
are of opinion, not only that it may ante- 


as to the disposal of the Speaker’s chair after | date the foundation of the church of Staple- 
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| 
ford, but moreover that it even furnished he died are not recorded on his tomb. I 
a name for the village, in its situation by the | shall be glad to know, if possible, the names 
crossing of the river Erewash. ‘‘Stapol ” | of his parents, his birthplace, the date of his 
and its variants, as applied to a pillar or! ordination, and any other preferment he 
post, and as represented in the “steeple” | may have held ; also his wife’s maiden name, 
of a church, are sufficiently familiar. What | and how many children they had. Two are 
it would be interesting to learn is whether | buried in the vault with their father and 
remains or evidences of pre-Norman pillars; mother: Thomas, who died 20 March, 
or crosses survive in others of the seven | 1785, aged 25; and Mary, the wife of the 








Staplefords and seven Stapletons said to 
exist in England. A. STAPLETON, 


‘ OLIVER TWIST * ON THE STAGE IN 1838.— 
Under the management of John Braham, at 
the St. James’s Theatre, on Tuesday, 
27 March, 1838, ‘ Oliver Twist,’ founded on 
“the popular tale by Boz,” was produced. 
Who was the adapter, and who played in it ? 
As Dickens’s original burlettas were done at | 
the theatre the previous year, and as he 
always had an idea of dramatizing ‘ Oliver 
Twist * himself, is it possible that he did so on 
this occasion ? 8. J. A. F. 


H. A. Masor.—I have a drama in three 
acts by H. A. Major, called ‘ The Nondescript; 
or, Beauty in Ugliness.* Where can I find 
particulars of the author ? There is no date 
on the play, which was printed by Taylor 
& Co., 10, Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Major was a “ property-maker and 
mask-moulder,” and he wrote over twenty 
pleys, none of which I am able to trace as 

aving been produced anywhere. 
8. J. A. F. 


SMOLLETT’s ‘History oF ENGLAND.’— 
Smollett’s ‘Continuation of Hume’s History 
of England,’ embracing the period trom 1688 
to 1783, was published in eight volumes at 
Edinburgh in 1791. Smollett died in 1771 ; 
and in the ‘* Advertisement ” which follows 
the title-page it is stated that six of the 
volumes were by him—the remaining two 
being by “other writers.” Is it known 
who these other writers were ? 

I have always understood that a great- 
great-grand-uncle of mine, the Rev. William 
Bisset of Horncastle, a native of Banff, where 
he died in 1807, aged 78, assisted Smollett 
with his portion of the work, but in reality’ 
he may have been one of the ‘other 
writers.” JOHN CHRISTIE. 

Edinburgh. 


Rev. THomMAS CLARKE OF CHESHAM Bots. 
—Can any one give me particulars of the 
Rev. Thomas Clarke, who was Rector of 
Chesham Bois, Bucks, from 1766 to 1793, 





and who is buried in the churchyard of that 
parish? The day and the month in which | 


| Rev. J. H. Swain, who died in July, 1786, 


aged 35. The widow’s Christian name was 
Anne; she died 12 January, 1810, aged 80. 
L. H, CHAMBERS. 
Amersham. 


HORSES STABLED IN CHURCHES IN 1745-6. 
—TI have heard it stated that the churches 
of Hooton-Pagnall, near Doncaster, and one 
of those at Retford in Nottinghamshire, were 
used as stables when the army of the Duke of 
Cumberland was on its march northward 
in pursuit of the Jacobite forces. Has this 
been proved ? K. P. D. E. 


MaGaZINE Story OF A DESERTER.—I wish 
to learn in what magazine appeared a story 
of a deserter who returned to his village 
without knowing that the regiment had been 
ordered home from abroad. 0.H 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Whence come the following lines, quoted in 
chap. ix. Book II. of ‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii * ? 

Their look, with the reach of past ages, was wise, 
And the soul of eternity thought in their eyes. 
A. J. MrrcHett, Major. 

Murree, Punjab. 


In the Rev. J. W. Warter’s posthumous 
work ‘An Old Shropshire Oak’ Sir John 
Stuart is styled ‘“‘Hero of the plains of 
Maida,” apparently a quotation from some 
poem. I thought it might be from Sir 
Walter Scott, but have failed to trace it in any 
of his works. Will one of your readers 
kindly direct me to its source ? 

E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Southampton. 


Royat SHIELD oF ScoTLanp.—Can any 
of your readers kindly say whether the lion 
rampant gules blazoned on the royal shield 
of Scotland was derived from the lion 
rampant gules depicted on the flags or 
banners of some of the Kings and Earls of 
Northumbria ? SapI. 


Hawkes Famity IN [RELAND.—I should 
be much obliged for the reference to any 


pedigree or other information relating to 


Hawkes of. Kilcrea, &c., co. Cork. John 
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Hawkes settled in Ireland 
if I am not mistaken. The family are said 
to be descended from Richard Nevill, 
Earl of Warwick. F. M. R. Hotwortuy. 
Elsworth, Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 


about 1630, 


MiInsTER: VERGER v. SACRISTAN.—I 
shall be glad of information as to the 
derivation of the term ‘‘ minster,” as it 
does not seem in some cases (for instance, 
York) to have the connexion with monastic 
buildings which is the suggestion generally 
given. 

I also desire an explanation of the term 
““verger” as distinct from the sacristan 
of Roman Catholic churches. M. L. D. 

[The ‘ New English Dictionary’ gives ‘‘ minster” 
as from the A.-S. mynster, and the earliest meaning 
as a monastery, the first quotation being from Bede. 
The second definition is ‘‘The church of a mon- 
astery......also applied gen. to any church of con- 
siderable size or importance, esp. a collegiate or 
cathedral church.” The last quotation under this 
section is from Leach’s ‘ Beverley Church Act Book,’ 
1898, Introd., p. 34: ‘The word minster itself is 
peculiarly one used not of monasteries but of 
secular churches—York, Beverley, Ripon, South- 
well, Lincoln, Lichfield, Wimborne, these are the 
churches to which the title of minster has clung...... 
and they were one and all churches of secular 
canons.” | 


** Kine” 1x Prace-Names.—Can any one 
inform me of the meaning of the word King 
in such names as Kingsford, Kingsmill, 
Kingswood, Kingsley, &c.? Does it ever 
imply royal ownership ? R. C. D. 


H.M.S. AVENGER was a steam frigate 
mounting six guns, with a crew of 250 men. 
She_ sailed from Gibraltar under Capt. 
G. E. Napier on 17 December, 1847, and 
on the 20th struck the Sorelle Rocks, where 
she foundered. Lieut. Rooke, six men, 
and a boy managed to get free in a cutter, 
but four of them were drowned. Lieut. 
Rooke and the three others after much 
suffering reached the island of Galita in 
safety. I should be glad to know the names 
of the lieutenants and midshipmen who 
lost their lives in this disaster. F. K. P. 


MOoKE Famity oF FLanpErs.—This family 
was long settled at Thourout in Flanders, the 
earliest recorded member being Jan Moke, 
who died at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It is said the family came 
originally from Wynendael, and I shall be 
glad if any one with a knowledge of Flemish 
families can tell me about the origin of the 
family and the derivation of its name. 

F. A. J. 





Replies. 


MILITARY MUSTERS: PARISH 
ARMOUR. 


(10 S. xii. 422.) 


AmonG the collection of MS. papers temp. 
Elizabeth extant in the church of SS. Anne 
and Agnes, Aldersgate, are numbered three 
original documents relating to the provision 
of arms, which, as being contemporary 
records of the Armada period, may be of 
sufficient general interest to justify their 
insertion in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 


1. By the first John Colleye, constable of 
the parish, acknowledges the receipt of 
17s. 6d. from the upper churchwarden, “‘ for 
that he layd out aboaut [sic] the soyldiers 
Jurny twice according to the presept from 
my lord mayor ” :— 


This is John Colly [sic] the Constables bill : 
For prest moneye, iiij* 
For 1ij girdles, 1}* e. 
For a leather for a muskett, iiij4 
For a Scottish Capp, xvj? 
For a sword, iiij® 1i1j¢ ; : 
Paied to thre solders for ij dayes, viz. one day iiij,‘ 

& the other daye vj‘ a pece, ij* vj4 
For a pike w* was cast in the feild by the Cap- 
tayne, iij* ; eS 
Some is xvij* vj¢ 

2. By the second document William 
Hopton, armourer, acknowledges a sum 
of 51. 6s. which he has received from the 
wardens ‘‘for armor,” his account running 
thus :— 

This is William Hopton, Armorer, his bill: 
Bought ye Corslettes at the price of iij!# 
For ij swordes & ij daggers, xiij* | 
For the lynning of ij hedpeeces, xij¢ 
For one picke [sic] armed, iiij* vj4 
For a muskett & the furniture to it, xxvij® vj4 

Som’a is vi o8 vj¢ 

3. The third record apparently consists 
of a transcript from the long-vanished vestry 
minute-book of the period :— 


“‘ Delivered to the Churchwardens for somoch [sic] 
collected of the p’ishioners towarde the furniture of 
Arms wtin saied w** was com’anded to be had & 
provided in this p’ish by p’cept frd the Maior about 
the beginning of this moneth & the latter end of 
the moneth hefore, viz. Marche, And for as much 
as the for said arms was p’vided and the soldiers 
went not forth but were discharged, & that the 
contributions of the p’ish collected amounted not to 
the full discharge & paym*t of the said Armorer it 
was agreed this daie, that the Church wardens 
shold disbursse the rest of the money w*" the said 
Arms amounted to, & to take the same Arms & 
to p’serve the same to the use of the p’ish, & they 
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to be allowed the surplus laid out by them at their 
accompt. 

Agreed on by Mt Harvey & Mr Jarvis, Church 
Wardens; Mr Stevens, Mt Gale, Mt Johnson & Mr 
Goodere. Tho. Redford, scr[ivener].” 
The date of the last document is 20 April, 
1589, the two others (which are engrossed 
upon its reverse side as regards the specifica- 
tions, the actual receipts being on separate 
slips, whence the reference to ‘ three docu- 
ments ”) being dated the day previous. 

WititiamM McMurray. 





‘*SToRM IN A TEACUP” (11 S. ii. 86).— 
I am sure that I have met with this phrase 
far earlier than 1872. I should be surprised 
it it did not occur as early as the time of 


Bolingbroke; indeed, I think he used it, but | 


cannot verify my opinion, as I have not a 
copy of his works near at hand. Whenever 
it was used for the first time, it is almost 
certain to have been a free translation of 
Cicero’s ‘‘ excitare fluctus in simpulo.”* 
ASTARTE. 


Athenzeus, the grammarian of Naucratis, 
A.D. 230, in his ‘ Deipnosophistz ’ represents 
the flute-player Dorion ridiculing Timotheos, 
a@ virtuoso on the zither, who wished to 
imitate a storm at sea on his instrument : 
**T have heard a greater storm in a boiling 
pot ” (viii. 19). 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHakEt. 


MyYpDDELTON: ‘‘Drer’”’: ‘‘ Pras” (11S. 
i. 329).—The present meaning of the Welsh 
“‘tref” (pr. trave) is the same as the present 
meaning of the English ‘‘ town,”® and both 
are used alike in place-names. ‘‘ Tre- 
forus,” for instance, is the exact equivalent 
of ‘‘Morris-ton.” In place-names and in 
ordinary speech the f is often dropped, as 
in ‘Tre-fach” (Little-ton), ‘‘ Tre-fran” 
(Crow-ton), ‘‘ Tre-herbert ”® (Herbert’s Town), 
and ‘‘ Tre-madoc”” (Madoc’s Town). The f 
is retained in ‘“‘ Tref-eglwys” (Church- 
town), ‘‘ Tref-garn ” (Cairn-ton), ‘‘ Tref-nant ” 
(the teén of the hollow), &c. 

In all these examples the adjective or 
possessive follows the noun, as it generally 
does. Numerals are an exception, ‘‘ can- 
tref” (not “‘cantreff”’) being ‘‘ cant-tref,” 
@ hundred (literally a hundred tins). 

Some compound words also present 
exceptions. Thus ‘‘y tir canol” (the 
middle land) becomes in composition ‘‘ y 
Canol-dir ”’ (the Mediterranean). 

In full ‘‘ the middle town *” would be ‘‘ y 
dref ganol,”’ and ‘‘ the middle of the town” 
would be “‘ canol y dref.” I know a village 


| which has two farms, ‘‘ Canol-dre’”’ and 
| ** Pen-isha’r-dre ”* (the middle and the lower 
| end of the village). 

| ** Plas’? means a palace, mansion, hall, 
|not a place. There is no connexion between 
/it and ‘‘tref.”* ‘‘ Plas Canol’’ means the 
middle mansion. Davip SALMON. 

Swansea. 


The radical form is not ‘‘dref,’* but 
‘*tref,’’ ‘‘dref’? being merely the lenation 
of this. ‘‘Canoldref” is a perfectly correct 
form, ‘‘tref’’ lenating to “‘ dref’’ in accord- 
ance with the rule (adjective preceding the 
noun). There are several words of this form 
in Welsh, eg., ‘‘canoldir,” midland ; 
‘*canolfor,’? Mediterranean Sea. William 
Myddelton is called by Gweirydd ap Rhys in 
his ‘Hanes Llenyddiaeth Cymreig’ (‘ His- 
tory of Welsh Literature ’), p. 330, ‘‘ Gwilym 
Ganoldref”’ (not ‘‘ Canol-dref,* the word 
being treated as an epithet, and lenated 
accordingly). Whether any place is actually 
called ‘‘canoldref’’ where in English it 
| would be ‘‘ Middleton,’ or whether William 
|Myddelton’s name is an invented bardic 
| name only, I am unable to say. 
| Where does ‘‘ Cantref" occur as a place- 
‘name? It seems a curious name. The 
|word signifies, as Mr. MyDDELTON says, 
| a territorial division, ‘‘ hundred.” 
| “Tref” and ‘‘ Plas” are quite distinct 
|in meaning. The former signifies a home- 
| stead, and then a town, like tun ; the latter, 
'a palace, hall. ‘‘ Plas Canol”’ therefore 








| could not be equivalent to ‘‘ Canoldref.” 


|For other instances of ‘‘tref”’ as a suffix 
| ef. ‘‘ hendref ” (old homestead, winter dwel- 


|ling, as opposed to “ hafotty,” 
5 pposed to afotty,’* summer 
: : H. I. B. 


dwelling), &ce. 


According to Owen Pughe’s Welsh- 
English dictionary of 1832, “ tref * means in 
Welsh a dwelling-place, homestead, town : 
‘* As the name of a single house, it answers 
to the English ham. The adage is quoted, 
f.i., ‘Nid tref ond nef,’ there is no dwelling- 
place but heaven.’’ Al. Macbain, in his 
Gaelic etymological dictionary, identifies 
Cymric or Welsh “‘ tref,”” a homestead, in its 
origin with Old Irish treb, a dwelling, and 
with Latin tribus, trebus, a tribe, connecting 
it also with Eng. thorp. 

‘* Plas’ is defined by O. Pughe, l.c., as a 
large edifice or hall, and may be probably 
akin to Latin palatiu-n, regarded, primitively, 
as a place where cattle feed. During my 
stay at Llaneilian, near Amlwch, in Ynys 
Mon (or Anglesey), with a Cymric farmer 





at his newly built house, I remember his old 
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farm-house with cattle-sheds, situated in 
the neighbourhood, used to be called by him 
**Plag 

In answer to the question, ‘“‘Is ‘ Gwilym 
Canoldref* good Welsh ?* I am told by a 
native Cymric friend that it correctly renders 
‘* William Middleton." In answer to the 
further question, ‘“‘Ts there a difference in 
signification between ‘tref* and ‘plas’ ?” 
T learn from the same source that nowadays 
‘*tref"* commonly denotes a number of 
houses, village, or town, and “plas” a 
single abode or mansion. Thus, for instance, 
the name given to a Welsh private residence 
is ‘‘Plas y Derwen,” i.e, Oakham. But 
‘* tref,* when used in the compound noun 
‘* Car-tref* (cara tribus), is also applied to 
denote a single dwelling-place, or home. 
This name is frequently met with as that of 
a Cymric house (cf. Owen Pughe, J.c.). 

H. Kress. 


**Canoldref* is an exact translation of 
**Middletun."* William Middleton used the 
name ‘‘ Gwilym Canoldref” himself, and it 
was the name generally used by his Welsh 
bardic contemporaries. As a general rule in 
Welsh, when an adjective, or a noun used 
as an adjective, is connected with another 
noun, the adjective follows the noun, thus 
““Tref Ganol,** the Middle Town; ‘“ Tref 
Newydd,” New Town ; but when the words 
are formed into one compound the adjec- 
tive leads, as in “‘ Hendref or Hendre,” a 
very common place-name in Wales, meaning 
the Old Town or homestead. 

As to the difference between “ tref” and 
“plas,” the latter invaviably means a 
palace, so Plas Canol means the Middle 
Palace, there being in the same neighbour- 
hood a Plas Uchaf (Higher or Upper Palace) 
and Plas Isaf (Lower Palace). D.M. R. 


The Plas Heaton mentioned in the query 
is the seat of the old family of that name ; 
so also Plas Clough and Plas Pigot are or 
were the residences of the ancient families 
of those names, all in or near Denbigh. 

DENBIGHITE. 


(H. P. L. also thanked for reply.]; 


AMERICAN WORDS AND PHRASES (11 §. ii. 
67).—Mr. THORNTON mentions ‘“ pikery,” 
and adds ‘‘ Something bitter ; but what ? ” 
This is our old friend hiera picra, the name 
of which has had many corrupt variations. 
It was in the ‘London Pharmacopeia,’ being 
composed of gum extracted from socotrine 
aloes, and Canella alba. In the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeeia,’ instead of the Canella 





alba, ginger and Virginian snake-root were 
employed. It is about as nauseous a mixture 
as could be desired. JOHN HopDGKIN. 


‘* Prickly-heat " is an expression I have 
often heard here. Is it an Americanism ? 
R. B—R. 
South Shields. 
(‘N.E.D,’ quotes it in 1736 from Wesley. ] 


‘*TinrLtEvL™ (11 8S, ii. 47, 93).—They say 
in Vienne “La fille qui aime la tisane de 
tilleul aura un beau mari."* I do not know 
whether faith in lime-tea be held on this side 
of the Channel, though my ‘ Family Herbal * 
mentions the utility of a decoction or in- 
fusion of the flowers for asthma and for 
coughs, while the powdered leaves, taken in 
treacle or in tea, are recommended in some 
cases of inflammation. St. SwWITHIN. 


= ‘* Un tilleul * is a common drink in some 
parts of France, e.g., at Lyons. The same 
** tea» is also well known in Germany under 
the name of ‘‘ Lindenblume.” It is some- 
what tasteless, but not at all unpleasant. 


BEN Jonson (11 S. ii. 67).— 

‘Slight ! fed with it, the whoreson strummel, 
patched, goggle-eyed ——. would have 
igantomachized.” —‘ Every Man out of His 

umour,’ V. iv. 

Patched=long dishevelled-haired. 

Grumbledories= possibly compounded of 
‘‘grumble™” and ‘“‘dor™ (beetle), meaning 
cheat or fool. 

See ‘Ben Jonson,’ vol. i. p. 241 (ed. Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson), ‘‘ Mermaid Series.” 

A. R. Bay Ley. 


Sr WILLIAM GODBOLD: EARTHQUAKE IN 
Iraty IN 1654 (11 S. ii. 64).—With reference 
to the earthquake, is it possible that the letter 
reads ‘‘2—3"4 Instant at midnight,” 7.e., 
the midnight between the 2nd and 3rd of 
July, 1654, and not the 28rd, as Mr. H. J. 
GODBOLD prints it? On the former date 
there was a terrible earthquake, which is 
mentioned by Marcello Bonito in his ‘ Terra 
Tremante,’ Naples, 1691, lib. x. p. 781 :— 

*** Nell’ anno 1654, per un gagliardo Terremoto 
la gia detta Chiesa po onde di nuovo nell’ anno 
1682, si é dato principio a ristorarla.’ [This is a 
quotation from ‘ Descrit d’Alvit,’ par. i, pag. 26.] 

‘““A questo accidente allude Athan. Kircher, 
‘Mund. Subterr.,’ tom. i. lib. 4, cap. 10, § 2, osser- 
vando che insorsero i spiriti a’ 2. di Luglio di quell’ 
anno nel Territorio della Citta di Sora vicina ad 
Alvito con le cui scosse tremd anche Roma. 

‘*Reliqua verd vicina Oppida tremorem quidem 
terre sentire, at non nisi ex terrestrium partium 
consensu, ut in ingenti Terremotu in agro Sorano 
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2. Iulii anno 1654. exorto contigit, quo vel ipsam 
Romam feré triduo distantem ex consensu contre- 
muisse sentimus.” 


This is the only earthquake Marcello 
Bonito mentions for 1654. 
JOHN HopcKIN. 


NAMES TERRIBLE TO CHILDREN (10 S. x. 
509; xi. 53, 218, 356, 454; xii. 53).— 


‘Paul Jones is known as a rebel and a pirate. 
Five-and-twenty years have not elapsed since the 
nurses of Scotland hushed their crying infants by 
the whisper of his nine.” —Quated from ‘ Life of 
Paul Jones,’ London, 1825, at p. 170 of ‘ Nelson, and 
other Naval Studies,’ by J. R. Thursfield, and 
ascribed to Benjamin Disraeli (see note p. 195). 


The following is not such a plain threat, 
though it has been referred to as such; 
citing it here may lead to some better 
example to the same effect :— 


“The earliest idea I had of Napoleon was that 
of a huge ogre or giant, with one large flaming red 
eye in the middle of his forehead, and | ng teeth 
protruding from his mouth, with which he tore to 
pieces and devoured naughty little girls, especially 
those who did not know their heen 12 of 
“Recollections of the 
Mrs. Abell, late Miss 
London, 1844. 


Emperor Napoleon...... by 
‘lizabeth Balcombe,” 


ROcKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


ANSGAR, MASTER OF THE HORSE TO 
EDWARD THE ConFEsSor (11 S. i. 369 ; ii. 73). 
—In the twelfth century it was believed, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that Ansgar (or 
Esegar) had been preceded in his office of 
Staller by his father Atthelstan and _ his 
grandfather Tovi (or Tofi), and that certain 
lands were attached to this office. This 
appears from @ passage quoted in Round’s 
‘Geoffrey de Mandeville* (p. 37) from the 
Waltham Chronicle :— 

“‘Cui [Tovi] successit filius ejus Adelstanus pater 
Esegari qui stalra inventus est in Angliw conquisi- 
tione a Normannis......Successit quidem Adelstanus 
patri suo Tovi, non in totam quidem possessionem 
quam possederat pater, sed in eam tantum que 
pertinebat ad Stallariam.” 

This was written when William de Mande- 
ville was Earl of Essex, 7.e., 1166-89. 

G. H. Wuire. 

Lowestoft. 


“Yon”: Irs ITALIAN EQUIVALENTS 
(11 8S. i. 43, 181, 254, 498).—The modern use 
of codesto or cotesto by Tuscan Italians is 
not to denote an object equally distant from 
both speakers, but to indicate one that is 
nearer to the person spoken to. Petrocchi 
thus defines it: ‘‘Pronome che indica 


persona 0 cosa vicina o relativa alla persona 
a cui si parla ” (‘ Dizionario italiano,’ vol. i. 





p-. 497). In Tuscany codesto is really used 
in this sense; but it may not be so in all 
parts of Italy. Jste in Latin has surely the 
same meaning. M. HavLrmont. 


J. FaBER (11 S. ii. 69).—There were two 
artists by the name of J. Faber, father and 
son, and each of them called John. 

John Faber the elder was born in Holland, 
where he acquired a knowledge of the art of 
mezzotinto engraving. Subsequently he 
came to England, and died at Bristol in 
May, 1721. 

The younger John obtained a high reputa- 
tion as an engraver in mezzotinto. He lived 
in London, where he is believed to have 
died in 1756. 

Both father and son are, however, too early 
for Mr. ANSCOMBE’S date. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


Sirk MattTHEw Puiiip, Mayor or LONDON : 
Sprorr’s CHRONICLE (11 S. ii. 24, 73, 94).— 
Sprott the chronicler lived in the thirteenth 
century, and certainly did not record events 
which happened nearly two centuries after 
he ceased to write. All we know of the docu- 
ment from which Mr. JoHN HODGKIN quotes 
with the preface “‘ Sprott writes” is that 
it is bound in the same volume with Sprott’s 
Chronicle, and that its editor, Thomas 
Hearne, says (p. xl) that he received the 
document from which it is printed at the 
hands of a learned friend (‘‘ reperi in codice 
MS. vetusto mihi porrecto at amico per- 
erudito ”’). Mr. Hopexin’s identification of 
the anonymous chronicler with Sprott is 
therefore manifestly out of court. 

Fabyan did not write that John Stone 
was Mayor in 1465. This is a misreading 
on the part of Mr. HopcGKIN. Stone was 
Sheriff in that year, but he was never either 
Mayor or Alderman. 

As to the value of Mr. HopecxkIn’s 
authorities, no competent scholar would 
accept Fabyan as infallible in matters of 
minute detail, and we have no data for 
estimating the value of the document which 
Mr. HopckIn erroneously attributes to 
Sprott. But Gregory not only was a con- 
temporary of Philip, but had also been his 
colleague as an alderman, and he expressly 
states that no other citizens than the five he 
names were made Knights of the Bath in 
1465. 

We have material for testing the respective 
statements of Gregory and Fabyan. 

Gregory gives five names—Wyche, Coke, 
Gosselyn, Plomer, Whafyr. 
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Fabyan gives four—Cook, Philip, Jos- 
selyne, Wauyr. 

The anonymous chronicler agrees with 
Fabyan (even in the order) except for 
orthographic variations. 

It will be seen that Gregory omits Philip, 
and the others omit Plomer and Coke. 

Ineed not trouble ‘N. & Q.’ with proofs in 
the case of the three names common to both 
lists, though I have them before me. With 
regard to Wyche, he is described as ‘‘ miles,” 
21 July, 1468 (Guildhall Records, Journal 7, 
fo. 175b). So also Plomer is called. ‘* miles ”’ 
4. February, 1468 (Husting Roll 197 (26) ), 
and 4 July, 1468 (Journal 7, fo. 175). 

On the other hand, Philip is not described 
as ‘‘miles” in any record at Guildhall 
earlier than 1471, and moreover in Husting 
Roll 198 (20), under date 20 June, 1468, 
he is described as ‘‘ Aldermannus ”’ simply, 
without the addition of ‘‘ miles,’ which is 
invariably found, where it is applicable, in 
Husting Roll entries. 

The monumental inscription on Philip’s 
wife (date 1470) which Mr. Prnx has quoted 
confirms my inference from the Guildhall 
records. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


See ‘Memorials of Herne, Kent’ (4th ed., 
1887), by the Rev. J. R. Buchanan, pp. 6, 
33, 40-41, 61. JOHN T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


In his reply at the last of the above 
references Mr. W. D. PINK writes: ‘I 
know of no case in which the same man 
received the accolade twice.”* My ancestor, 
Sir John Dethick, Kt., Lord Mayor of 
London 1655-6, was knighted by Oliver 
Cromwell on 15 September, 1656, and again 
by Charles II. on 13 April, 1661. 

Francis H. REtton. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


‘ REVERBERATIONS’: Wm. Davies (11 S. 
ii. 68, 111).—The author was Wathen Mark 
Wilks Call (1817-1890), B.A. 1842, M.A. 
1846 of Cambridge, entered Holy Orders in 
1843, but withdrew in 1856 from the service 
of the Church, on conscientious grounds. 
He wrote in The Leader under G. H. Lewes, 
and in the Westminster and Theological 
Reviews, and later in The Fortnightly. He 
seems to have published only three volumes 
of poems, one of which was ‘ Reverberations.’ 
Unfortunately, in a reissue of this book he 
inserted a long prose introduction (explain- 
ing his reason for retiring from the ministry 
of the Church of England), which was quite 
out of keeping with the poems following it. 





Mr. W. Davies, mentioned by the querist, 
was undoubtedly a friend of D. G. Rossetti’s, 
as may be proved on reference to ‘D. G. 
Rossetti, Letters and Memoir,’ edited by 
W. M. Rossetti, 1895. R. A. Ports. 


The book was written by W. M. W. Call 
(1817-1890), of whom there is a notice in 
Boase’s ‘ Modern English Biography,’ iv. 580. 

C. W. S. 


the author, 
See 


Wathen Mark Wilks Call, 
died on 20 August, 1890, aged 73. 
Atheneum, 30 August, 1890, p. 288. 

Cc. 


CHRISTOPHER Moorre, REMEMBRANCER TO 
Henry VIII. (11 S. ii. 88).—H. A. refers 
probably to Sir Christopher More, the founder 
of the Mores of Loseley in Surrey, a son of 
John More or Moore of Norton in Derby- 
shire. He held the office of King’s Remem- 
brancer of the Exchequer to Henry VIII., 
and acquired by purchase the Manor of 
Loseley, where he and his descendants 
afterwards settled. He was Sheriff of Sussex 
and Surrey in 1532-3 and _ 1539-40; 
knighted after November, 1538, probably 
about 1540; M.P. for Surrey 1547 until his 
death 16 August, 1549. Will pr. in P.C.C. 
1550. He was twice married: first to 
Margaret, daughter and heir of Walter 
Mugge of Guildford ; secondly to Constance, 
daughter of Richard Sackville of Buck- 
hurst, who survived him. 

W. D. PINK. 


S. JosepH, ScutpTor (11 S. ii. 81).—Mr. 
RaLPpH NEVILL’S acquaintance with the 
granddaughters of Samuel Joseph might 
help to confirm the following entry in an 
old notebook of mine, unfortunately without 
references :— 

‘‘Samuel Joseph the sculptor and George Francis 
Joseph, R.A., the painter, were the sons of two 
brothers who early in life abandoned Judaism. 
James Joseph Sylvester, the eminent mathema- 
tician, and a member of the Hebrew community, 
was a relative.” 

I should be pleased to have a pedigree of 
the family, with dates, &c. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

118, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


East InpIA CoMPANY’S MARINE SERVICE 
(11 S. ii. 68).—I would recommend the 
perusal of the following works :— 

Gomer Williams, ‘History of the Liverpool 
Privateers’ (London, 1906). 

Henri Malo, ‘ Les Corsaires’ (Paris, 1908). 

E. P. Statham, ‘ Privateers’ (London, 1910). 


L. L. K. 
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ELIZABETHAN LICENCE TO Eat FRESH 
(11 S. ii. 68, 115).—Reference may also 
be made to Staley, ‘Hierurgia Anglicana,’ 
i. 248-9, iii. 106-10. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


In the extract I gave at the latter reference 
from the Derbyshire parish register the name 
of the recipient of the licence should have 
been spelt Francis Mundy, and the parish as 
Mackworth, not ‘‘ Machworth.” 

P. D. Munpy. 


THE SLEEPLEss ARCH (11 S. ii. 88),.— 
The following quotation from J. Fergusson’s 
‘History of Indian and Eastern Architec- 
ture,’ 1899, p. 210, will explain Mr. Rus- 
SELL’S question :— 

“As the Hindus quaintly “express it, ‘an arch 
never sleeps’; and it is true that a radiating arch 
does contain in itself a vis viva which is always 
tending to thrust its haunches outwards, and goes 
far to ensure the ultimate destruction of every 
building where it is employed; while the hori- 
zontal forms ps. gg by the Hindus are in stable 
equilibrium, and, unless disturbed by violence, 
might remain so for ever.” 

W. CROOKE. 


That the arch never sleeps is an archi- 
tectural aphorism. Instead of being deeply 
dormant like the lintel in a trabeated style, 
it is ever on the qui vive to do its duty, as 
long as it is kept up to it, and to give way 
should opportunity occur. Sv. SwirHn. 


The idea is that, no single stone being in a 
position to stand without its fellows on each 
side, the equilibrium of the whole arch is 
very unstable. “The arch never sleeps ” 
is the refrain of a delightful novel by Mr. J. 
Meade Falkner, ‘The Nebuly Cloud,’ which 
I strongly commend to all lovers of good 
fiction. Net Mezzo. 


[Mr. J. BaGNALL also thanked for reply.] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ii. 88).—The poem ‘Art in the Market- 
Place,’ which begins ‘‘ Hear ye the sellers 
of lavender ?” was written by E. Urwick, 
the ‘‘ Poster Poet.” M. 8S. O. 


Cox. SKELTON oF St. HELENA (11 S. ii. 48, 
93).—To the information furnished at the 
latter reference the following details may be 
added. Only three allusions to Col. Skelton, 
or to his wife and family, occur in O’Meara’s 
‘Napoleon in Exile,’ 6th ed., 1827, 2 vols. 
From these it may be gathered that Mrs. 
Skelton and family had resided at Long- 
wood (afterwards Napoleon’s residence) dur- 
ing a few months in each year for four or 





five years previous to the illustrious captive’s 
arrival in the island. Mrs. Skelton is accused 
of having prejudiced the Emperor’s mind 
against Longwood on the ground of its 
unhealthiness. Her husband, Col. Skelton, 
was in all likelihood in the service of the 
East India Company, St. Helena being at the 
time one of the Company’s possessions. 
He was probably the same as the John 
Skelton who in June, 1814, was returned as 
Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the 6th 
Bengal Native Infantry, a regiment which 
had acquitted itself with distinction at the 
capture of Seringapatam. On 1 November, 
1817, he was gazetted Colonel of the same 
regiment, and on 19 July, 1821, was raised 
to the rank of Major-General. In 1832 
he was returned as being on furlough, but 
after that date, so far as I can ascertain, all 
trace of him disappears. He was probably 
descended from the Skeltons of Cumberland. 
W. Scort. 


GeorcEe J. Statues: WILLIAM Hvucks 
(11 S. ii. 7, 50, 98).—In Mark Noble’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical History of England from the 
Revolution to the End of George I.’s Reign,’ 
1806, vol. iii. p. 258, s.v. William Hucks, 
is another version of the second epigram 
which I gave at the last reference :— 

The king of Great Britain was reckon’d before, 
The head of the church, by all good Christian 
people : 
But his brewer has added still one title more 

To the rest, and has made him the head of the 

steeple. 

According to Noble, William Hucks was 
“brewer to the household”; M.P. for 
Abingdon in 1701 and 1714, and for Walling- 
ford in the three following Parliaments ; and 
died 4 November, 1740. 

Noble says :— 

*T believe it was him [sic] who was taken notice 
of, when mounted on a beautiful hunter, by 
Lewis XV. The monarch enquired who he was. A 
witty nobleman replied, ‘Sire, un chevalier de 
malt’: thus punning upon the French pronunciation 
of Malta, and malt used in brewing.” 

William Hucks ‘‘ was succeeded by his son, 
Robert Hucks, Esq., in several Parliaments, 
as representative for Abingdon.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The story of the artist committing suicide 
because he had forgotten the stirrups, 
mentioned by V. D. P., is told in connexion 
with many statues. Such a one was current 


about the figure of William III., as an 
equestrian Roman, in the market-place at 
Hull, but it was wholly imaginary, and of 
no great age. W. C. B. 
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A statue of George I. not hitherto referred 
to by any correspondent stands now in the 
south-west corner of the Museum of the 
Public Record Office. It is of marble, and 
represents him in Roman costume. For- 
merly it occupied a niche over the judicial 
bench of the Court in the old Rolls House, 
now demolished ; and on its present pedestal 
is a leaden tablet from the foundation stone 
of that building, bearing the royal arms, 
and inscribed ‘*‘G. R. 1717.” 

ALAN STEWART. 

Pirr’s STATUE IN HANOVER SQuaRE (11 S. 
ii. 85).—I should imagine that Pitt’s statue 
is the property of the nation, and that the 
recently appointed Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments (Mr. Chas. R. Peers) would be 
the most likely person from whom to seek 
advice concerning itsrenovation. Thestatue 
has been described by more than one writer 
as in many respects the finest in London. 
It was engraved in The Penny Magazine of 
30 June, 1832, and in The Mirror of 21 July, 
1832. - 

The interesting reference to the statue 
by Peter Cunningham in his ‘ Handbook of 
London” may perhaps be recalled. He 
states :— 

‘“‘T was present at its erection with Sir Francis 
Chantrey and my father, who was Chantrey’s 
assistant. The statue was placed on its pedestal 
between 7 and 8 in the morning, and while the 
workmen were away at their breakfast, a rope was 
thrown round the neck of the figure, and a vigorous 
attempt made by several sturdy Reformers to pull 
it down. ‘hen word of what they were about 
was brought to my father, he exclaimed, with a 
smile upon his face, ‘The cramps are leaded, and 
they may pull until doomsday.’ The cramps are 
the iron bolts fastening the statue to the pedestal. 
The attempt was soon abandoned.” 


JOHN T. PaGeE. 


FRANCIS PECK (11 S. ii. 68).—Almost all 
biographical and bibliographical publica- 
tions confound the two Francis Pecks. With 
singular unanimity they describe the anti- 
quary as a student at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, but assign his graduation dates 
correctly—1715 and 1727. G. F. R. B.’s 
discovery of two students of the name will 
therefore help to correct many hoary mis- 
statements. Probably the Francis Peck 
about whom he seeks information was also a 
clergyman. In Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary * a book entitled “Td ryYos dyov 
or, an exercise upon the creation. Written in 


the express words of the sacred text, as an 
attempt to shew the beauty ana sublimity of 
Holy Scripture,” is attributed to Francis 
It was published in 1717 (Watt says 


Peck. 





1716)—rather an early and unlikely date 
for the antiquary to have written it. Again, 
in Halkett and Laing a poetical production, 
‘Sighs upon the never enough lamented 
death of Queen Anne. In imitation of 
Milton,” is also assigned to Peck the anti- 
quary. The work is dated 1719, and purports 
on its title-page to be by “ a clergyman of 
the Church of England.” Was Peck the 
antiquary a clergyman in 1719? Should not 
both works be assigned to Francis Peck of 
Hythe, Kent, and not to his more famous 
namesake who came from Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire ? W. Scort. 


Winpsor STATIONMASTER (11 S. ii. 68, 
114).—The railway employé about whom 
L. L. K. inquires was responsible for some 
interesting narratives in a work entitled 
‘ Ernest Struggles,’ or ‘‘ the Comic Incidents 
and Anxious Moments in connection with the 
Life of a Station Master, by one who endured 
it.” It was published in 1879 by J. J. Bee- 
croft, Market -Place, Reading. ** Ernest 
Struggles * was ot course a pseudonym, and 
it would probably not be of any particular 
interest to L. L. K. to disclose the identity 
of the writer, though doubtless many of the 
older employés on the line could enlighten 
him. WILLoUGHBY MaAycock. 


CLERGY RETIRING FROM THE DINNER 
TABLE (11 S. ii. 9, 69).—The passage quoted 
by G. W. from Lord Mahon’s ‘ History of 
England * accords exactly with what Steele 
says in The Guardian (No. 173, 17 Septem- 
ber, 1713). He there prints a_ letter, 
supposed to have been sent to him by a 
‘* Chaplain in a noble Family,” complaining 
of the writer’s being “suffered to retire ’”’ 
from table after the toast ‘* Prosperity to the 
Church” because he was regarded as a 
** Censor Morum.” 

In The Tatler of 23 November, 1710 (No. 
255), Steele had previously brought this 
custom before his readers in a letter from 
another ‘‘ Chaplain to an honourable Family,” 
who says: “‘for not offering to rise at the 
Second Course, I found my Patron and his 
Lady very sullen and out of humour.” In 
this case no reason is given, but it is clear 
from the other, and from what Eachard says 
on the subject of the clergy dining in great 
houses (see ‘The Grounds and Occasions of 
the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion ’), 
that it was not (as one of your correspondents 
alleges) ‘“‘pure stinginess” merely that 
gave rise to the custom. Eachard, how- 
ever, in the tract referred to says nothing of 
the custom itself. Cc. C. B. 
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Door-KNOCKER ETIQUETTE (11 S. i. 487; 
ii. 17, 115).—In ‘Poems of Robert Lloyd,’ 
vo]. Ixviii. of ‘“‘ The Works of the English 
Poets, by Samuel Johnson,” is an amusing 
account of the importance attached in the 
middle of the eighteenth century to door- 
knocker etiquette :— 

A TALE. 


Thomas perform’d his part with skill. 
Methinks I hear the reader cry, 

His part with skill? why, You or I, 
Or anybody else, as well 

As Thomas, sure, could ring a bell, 
Nor did I ever hear before 

Of skill in knocking at a door. 

Poor low-liv’d creature! I suppose, 
Nay, and am sure, you’re one of those 
Who, at what door soe’er they be, 
Will always knock in the same key, 
Thinking that Bell and Knocker too 
Were found out nothing else to do, 
But to inform the house, no doubt, 
That there was somebody without, 
Who, if they might such favour win, 
Would rather chuse to be within. 

But had our servants no more sense, 
Lord ! what must be the consequence ? 


For if there was not to be found 

Some wholesome difference of sound, 
But the same -~ foretold th’ approach 
Of him who walk’d, or rode in coach, 
A poor relation now and then 

Might to my lord admittance gain, 
When his good lordship hop’d to see 
Some rascal of his own degree, 

And, what is more unhappy still, 

The stupid wretch who brings a bill 
Might pass through all the motley tribe 
As free as one who brings a bribe. 


. . 


Those evils wisely to prevent, 

And root out care and discontent, 
Ev’ry gay smart, who rides behind 
With rose and bag in taste refin’d, 
Must musick fully understand ; 
Have a nice ear and skilful hand ; 
At ev’ry turn be always found 

A perfect connoisseur in sound ; 
Through all the gamut skilful fly, _ 
Varying his notes, now low, now high, 
According as he shifts his place ; 
Now hoarsely grumbling in the base, 
Now turning tenor, and again 

To treble raising his shrill strain ; 
So to declare, where’er he be, 

His master’s fortune and degree, 

By the distinguishing address 
Which he ’1l upon the door express.” 


A. H. W. FyNMORE. 
Berkhamsted. 


Irish SUPERSTITION: Boys 1N PETTI- 
coats AND Farries (11 8. ii. 65).—Sixty 
years ago, when I was a child at Brighton, 
my elder brothers wore petticoats, as I did 
myself until we were seven or eight years 





old, at which age we were “ breeched.”’ 
I have still in my possession a silhouette of 
us aS we appeared in those days (taken on 
the old Chain Pier); and other boys were 
attired in a similar manner. I remember 
one of our playmates in Sussex Square being 
kept in petticoats by his mamma until he 
was twelve years old, which caused him much 
chaff from boys anda girls of his own age. 

I daresay some of your readers can corro- 
borate my statement as to boys being 
dressed similarly to girls at that period. I 
never heard that it had anything to do with 
the fairies, but ‘‘ knicker-bockers’’ were 
then unknown in England. D. K. T. 


Mr. WHITE will find several instances, 
from Achilles onwards, of the practice of 
putting boys in petticoats, im Clodd’s 
‘Tom, Tit, Tot,’ where the motive is fully 
explained. Evil spirits are easily deceived. 
I know a Cornishman who, having been 
frightened by one on his walk into the 
country, borrowed a friend’s hat and coat 
and reached home again unmolested. 

YGREC. 


Tuomas Percy, Prior or Hoty TRINITY, 
ALDGATE (11 S. ii. 85).—The succession of the 
Priors can be found from the Patent Rolls. 
The later ones are :— 

Thomas Pomeray, died 1481. 

Thomas Percy, elected 1481, resigned 
1494-5. 

Richard Charnok, elected 1495, died 1505. 

Thomas Newton, elected 1505, died 1506. 

Thomas Percy, died 1512. 

John Bradwell, elected 1512, died 1524. 

Nicholas Hancoke, elected 1524. 

R. C. F: 


Tue Fourts Estate (10 S. xii. 184).— 
Another variant of the meaning attached to 
this familiar phrase has just come to my 
notice. In The Gazetteer and New Daily 
Advertiser for 30 January, 1789, was this 
paragraph :— 

“Mr. Fox’s Board of Commissioners, which Mr. 
Pulteney and Mr. Pitt clamoured against, as a 
Fourth Estate, was to be responsible to Parliament. 
Mr. Pitt’s Fourth Estate, of the Queen and her 
Council, is to have no responsibility.” 

ALFRED F. RoBBIns. 


RicHARD SARE, BOOKSELLER (11 S. ii. 84). 
—Some particulars concerning him, his 
wife and children, and one of his grandsons 
are given in Cansick’s ‘ Epitaphs of Middle- 


sex,’ 1869, i. 11, 15. He is mentioned 
several times in Hearne’s ‘ Collectanea’ 
(O.H.S.). W. C. B. 
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THAMES WATER COMPANY: THE Water | 
House (11 S. ii. 29, 89).—In Sketch of | 
7 October, 1896, reference is made to ‘* some | 
capital measured drawings of York Water- 
gate”? which had appeared recently in 
The Builder. Two reproductions of old 
engravings showing the Water Tower are also 
given—‘ York Buildings in 1795” and ‘ The 
Stairs at York Buildings in 1795.’ The 
latter is similar to the one in ‘ Old and New | 
London’ (iv. 103), which is there described | 


Notes on Books, Kc. 


Frederick William Maitland : a Biographical Sketch. 
By H. A. L. Fisher. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

As a biographer of Maitland, Mr. Fisher is ham- 

pered by some disabilities, as he frankly confesses 

in his Prefatory Note. The chief of these is that 
he is an Oxford man, and never came under the 
influence of Maitland as a student or colleague at 

Cambridge. The memoir has but 179 pages, and 

we only wish that the friends who have added to 


as ‘* From a print dated 1780.” | 


Sonx T: Pian | it letters and details could have been induced to 


| write atgreater length. A chapter from Dr. Verrall 
| such as he contributed to the Life of Jebb would 





** PoRTYGNE ”’ (11 S. ii. 88).—This word is | 
not correctly transcribed : it should be with | 
a winstead of then. This gives “‘ Portygue,”’ | 
and Cotgrave, 1650, has ‘ Portugaise: f. 
A Portegue; a golden coine worth about 
iij/. xs. sterl.,* which makes things clear 
for Mr. RHODES. JOHN HODGKIN. 


‘**Portingue’”’ was a spelling of ‘* Por- 
tague,” a Portuguese gold coin, *‘ often kept 
as an heirloom or keepsake ”’ (*‘ N.E.D.,’ vil., 
which under portigue, portingue, 1144, refers 
to portague, 1139). See also Halliwell. 

W. C. B. 


[Several other correspondents thanked for replies. ] 


SoutH AFRICAN SLANG (11 S. ii. 63).— 
With regard to ‘‘scoff’’=eat, it is not in- 
apposite to draw attention to the notes 
at 9 S. x. 397, 456, where the late Mr. Jas. 
PLaTT suggested a very early precursor of 
the word in the Gothic fragment: ‘* skapez 
jah matjan jah drigkan.” Mr. Pratt also 
adduced a quotation of 1785 for skoft, a 
word too alien, probably, for notice in the 
*N.E.D.' H. Po. L. 


TENNYSON’S ‘MARGARET’ (11 S. i. 507; 
ii. 94).—Capt. Marryat, who, as M. N. G. 
remarks at the latter reference, was un- 
doubtedly an authority on sea-fights, was 
clearly of opinion that a long cannonade 
caused the wind to fall, and brought on a 
calm. In addition to the passage in ‘ Newton 
Forster,’ he states that the same effect 
happened during a fight between two frigates, 
which he describes in the early chapters of 
‘ Settlers in Canada."* WA Ae 


‘* SEERSUCKER ”’ (11 S. ii. 69).—If H. P. L. 
will consult the second edition of Yule’s 
*Hobson-Jobson,’ p. 708 b, he will find this 
word, with a suggested derivation. Further 
information about the nature of this cloth 
and the derivation of the word will be wel- 





come. EMERITUS. 


have been most enlightening. 

The memoir, however, is sufficient to show that 
alert intelligence and unwearied pursuit of scholar- 
ship for its own sake which made Maitland so 
remarkable as an example and an inspiration toa 
host of scholars of all sorts. His devotion to Year- 
Books lasted to the end, and those who had the 
privilege of receiving letters from him or talking 
with him will recall the delightful way in which he 
would bring forth gems he had abstracted from his 
quarrying of matter regarded by the ordinary man 
as hopelessly dull. Never was learning more lightly 
worn, or more modestly. Even those who have 
no interest in such labours as the foundation of the 
Selden Society, or the complicated subject of the 
early manor in England, will appreciate the flashes 
of humour and epigram recorded in these pages. 
Thus at the Cambridge Union Maitland exclaimed, 
“I would I were a vested nuisance! Then I should 
be sure of being protected by the whole British 
Public.” To Henry Sidgwick and Prof. Vinogradoft 
Maitland clearly owed much, and his tributes to 
them are characteristic of him. His writing was 
admirably vivid and effective, though he diselaimed 
that ‘‘conscious theory or method of style” of 
which Mr. Fisher speaks, and which leads, we 
think, occasionally to over-elaboration in his pages. 

Mr. Fisher has certainly made the most of his 
material. Our chief wonder is that, as an accom- 
plished historian, he does not realize that a biography 
requires an Index. At the end we find only a 
‘Bibliographical Note’ of further sources of infor- 
mation concerning Maitland. This is much to the 
point, but the absence of an Index is regrettable. 
A few notes at the bottom of the page concerning 
various people and details mentioned would also, 
we think, be desirable. If specialists would take a 
little more trouble, they might reach the larger 
public which at present ignores their ministrations. 


WE are glad to see, besides the political articles 
in The Fortnightly, several interesting studies in 
history and biography. ‘ Talleyrand,’ A Mr. W.S. 
Lilly ; ‘Byron and Mary Chaworth,’ by Mr. Andrew 
Lang; ‘ Hégésippe Moreau,’ by Mr. Orlo Williams ; 
‘ John Calvin and Calvinism,’ by Prof. J. M. Sloan ; 
‘The Pheenix of Spain,’ which means Lope de 
Vega, by Helen H. Colvill; and ‘The Extrava- 
gances of the Emperor Elagabalus,’ by J. Stuart 
Hay. Such papers as these are far preferable to 
the one-sided politics and the eternal statistics 
which flourish in the magazines like weeds. Mr. 
P. A. Vaile, in ‘The Soul of Golf,’ explains, as 
usual, that all the experts have no idea a their 
shots are secured. We have seen Mr. Vaile’s views 
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before in the press, so they lack novelty. Prof 
Marcus Hartog publishes an address ‘On the 
Teaching of ‘‘ Nature Study,”’ which is lively, but 
does not always command our assent. The Pro- 
fessor has this foot-note: “‘ Thanks to Prof. Arm- 
strong’s enlightened counsels, botany has been 
recently introduced into some of the great English 
yublic schools for boys.” ‘* Recently introduced ” ! 
emple introduced botany at Rugby before Prof. 
Armstrong was heard of. . . 

The last article in the number is fascinating. 
Mr. Basil Tozer has discovered on Exmoor an old 
man who has spent years in ‘Tracking the Wild 
Red Deer,’ not as an aid to hunters, but for pure 
pleasure. Mr. Tozer stayed with him in his cottage, 
Cone the only man who has done so since Sir 
Samuel Baker, and he gives some idea of the 
expertness of this Sherlock Holmes of the wild 
deer. 


The National Review opens with its usual vigorous 
denunciations of the Government, including — 
reference to Germany and the question of the Navy, 
considered also in another article. The editor per- 
mits himself, or a contributor, to speak of ‘the 
blatant blatherskite at the Exchequer.” Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey dwells on the success of a striking move 
in ‘How We raised the Surrey Veteran Reserve.’ 
‘Some Experiences of a British Officer in South 
Africa in the Early Fifties’ has sundry interesting 
details from a diary, combined with some history, 
which is dull. Capt. Parish, the writer of the 
diary, mentions ‘‘that most abominable of all 
liquors, Cape Smoke, a a. none but a South 
Atrican can possibly drink.” What this liquor is 
we do not know. Mr. A. Wedderburn has a brief 
but well-written account of ‘The Homes and 
Haunts of Ruskin’; and ‘‘ An Old Etonian” imparts 
a good deal of human interest to ‘In the Steerage,’ 
mindful, perhaps, of Stevenson’s similar experi- 
ences. Mrs. Huth Jackson has a very sensible 
plea for ‘Menial Work,’ suggesting that children 
really enjoy work about the house of various kinds, 
and Pome | be taught to do it. ‘A Casual Ob- 
server” has ‘Some Notes on India,’ which are 
striking. A few more articles of this sort, giving 
information as to distant parts of the Empire, 
would be really, we think, more useful than the 
strongly partisan discussions of home politics which 
we meet everywhere. Miss Violet Markham is 
against Woman’s Suffrage, and her article, ‘A Pro- 
posed Woman’s Council,’ puts forward an alterna- 
tive means of getting women’s views adequate 
consideration in Parliament. It is suggested that 
the resolutions of this Council ‘‘ would inevitably 
mould and determine legislation when sent up to 
the House of Commons.” The inevitability can- 
not, unfortunately, without the direct force gained 
by votes, be predicted; but the futility of the 
scheme can be predicted by an examination of the 
practical results achieved by various Royal Com- 
missions. 


The Burlington Magazine opens with the an- 
nouncement that Dr. Bode has withdrawn his 
name from its consultative committee on account 
of the views expressed concerning the wax bust of 
Flora. Dr. Dode's own letter in German is given, 
and we think the editorial comments on the situation 
are perfectly just, representing, however, a view 
pat 1g human nature Nei what it is, is not easily 


maintained. Mention is next made of the New 


Turner Gallery and of The Contemporary Art 








Society, which, we hope, will be able to do some- 
thing to counteract “the inadequacy of the Ad- 
ministration of the Chantrey Bequest.” 

_ Mr. L. Binyon begins a study of ‘Chinese Paint- 
ings in the British Museum,’ with illustrations. 
Mr. Claude Phillips ceals with ‘Two Pictures at 
the Hermitage,’ a Carpaccio (according to him) 
and a Palma Vecchio. His remarks on the latter 

inter are frank and illuminating. Mr. G. F. 

aking concludes his searching ae of the Noél 
Paton collection of armour, which is well illustrated ; 
and Mr. Sidney Colvin considers ‘ Drawings of the 
French School’ in the Salting Collection, which, 
if they do not hold a leading place in it, are yet so 
admirable as to deserve the attention of every 
art-lover. Mr. Roger Fry begins a notice of ‘The 
Munich Exhibition of Mohammedan Art,’ the rela- 
tions of which to the West he sketches in his usual 
lucid and interesting style. ‘Notes on Various 
Works of Art’ include an account of English medi- 
zeval alabaster work, the chief quarry for the 
material having been, it appears, near Derby, at 
Chellaston. 

At the end of the number, under ‘Art in 
America,’ Eg any in the Robert Hoe Collection 
are noticed by a contributor whose views as to 
two ascriptions do not, it is pointed out, coincide 
with the editorial judgment. It is this strict 
standard of connoisseurship which makes ‘he 
Burlington so valuable as a guide, and once again 
we congratulate the editors on the firmness with 
which they insist on expert judgment. 





BooksELLErRS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL’s Catalogue contains. 
a good general collection. Under London is an 
extra-illustrated copy of Thompson’s ‘ London 
Bridge,’ 1827, 21. 10s. There are early editions of 
Tennyson and Thackeray. Among rarities is a 
large-paper copy of Milton’s ‘ Pro Populo Angli- 
cano Defensio,’ folio, 1651, a presentation copy 
with inscription in Milton’s handwriting, original 
calf, 901. Mr. Dobell tells us that only one other 

resentation copy is known. Under Sir Thomas. 
More’s Works is the first collected edition, fine 
copy, 1557, 401. Manuscripts from the collection 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps include Alabaster’s 
‘ Eliseeus,’ a Latin poem, folio, calf, sixteenth 
century, 101. 10s. This poem is mentioned by 
Spenser, but has never been printed. It contains a 
review of the principal events of the reign of 
Elizabeth as well as of earlier reigns. Johnson 
speaks of the author in high terms. 


Mr. Francis Edwards sends Part II. of his 
Catalogue of Topography of Great Britain and 
Ireland. This section is devoted to London. 
Under Ackermann is a handsome copy of the 
‘ Microcosm,’ in full red morocco, 3 vols., 1811, 
301.; and under Besant is ‘ Medieval London,’ 
2 vols., 4to, 1906, 21. Boydell’s ‘ Scenery of the 
Thames,’ 2 vols., folio, full calf, 1794-6, is 121. 10s. 
Directories include ‘ Mogg’s Omnibus Guide,’ also 
the ‘ New Hackney Coach and Cabriolet Fares,” 
1845, 3s.; and Robson’s ‘Street Key,’ 1833, 
12s. Under Evans’s Supper Rooms is an original 
programme containing the words of 126 songs 
sung there, 1865, 2s. There is a complete set of the 
Huguenot Society, 131. 10s. Other items include 
Jesse’s ‘ London,’ 4 vols., original cloth, 61. ; 
Lysons’s ‘ Environs,’ 451. ; Rowlandson’s ‘ Volun- 
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teers,’ 1799, 34l.; the sixth and best edition of 
Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ 2 vols., large folio, 1754-5, 71. 15s. ; 
and Tallis’s ‘ Views,’ 79 parts, original wrappers, 
bound in 4 vols., with all the interesting advertise- 
ments, Tallis, 1838, 4/. The rare treatise pub- 
lished in 1641 on the subject of bringing water to 
London is 41. 4s.; and an _ extra-illustrated 
Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ extended to 6 vols., half 
green morocco, 1891, 161. There is an early and 
clean copy of Wilkinson’s ‘ Londina Illustrata,’ 
2 vols., 1819, 61.5s. Among maps is that of Ralph 
Agas, 1874, 7s. 6d. This reproduction contains 
a biography of Agas by Overall and an account 
of early maps, which will be helpful in settling 
the dates of them. Among the views is a fine 
copperplate of the Adelphi, by Pastorini, 1770, 
1l. 10s. Chelsea includes the Botanic Gardens, 
the Hospital, the College, and the old church ; 
while under Clapham are six coloured views of the 
Common by Powell, 1825, 51. Under Garraway’s 
Coffee-House is an original water-colour, mounted, 
10s. Garraway’s is celebrated as the first house 
where tea was retailed in England, ‘‘ from sixteen 
to fifty shillings the pound”’ (‘ Curiosities of 
Literature’). There are many views of Hackney. 
Under Horse Guards is a fine large coloured 
aquatint by Stadler after Shepperd, 1816, 41. 
Under London Bridge is Martin’s collection of 
rare prints, reproduced on India paper, in 1 vol., 
oblong folio, 21. 

The Addenda of Books include ‘ The Annual 
Register ’ to 1908, 157 vols., full calf gilt, 301. ; 
Bentley’s Miscellany, complete set, 64 vols., 
half-calf, 161. ; ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” 
28 vols., 71. 108. ; the Edition de Luxe of Ainger’s 
* Lamb,’ 12 vols., cloth, 51. 15s.; and Lodge’s 
* Portraits,’ large paper, 12 vols., royal 4to, whole 
morocco, 1823, 141. Mr. Edwards has also fine 
collections of the publications of Learned Societies. 


Mr. William Glaisher’s Catalogue 372 is a supple- 
mentary one of remainders at greatly reduced 
prices. We note a few: Budge’s ‘The Paradise or 

arden of the Holy Fathers.’ 2 vols., 4s. 6d. ; Clinch’s 
« Bloomsbury,’ 2s. 6d.; Menpes’s ‘ Brittany, 6s. 6d. ; 
Rimbault’s ‘Soho,’ 2s.; reprint of the First Folio 
text with Introduction by Churton Collins, 13 vols., 
20s.; Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 5s. 6d. ; 
*Almond of Loretto,’ 3s. 6d.; Memoir of Lord 
Bramwell, 2s.; | and Sargeaunt’s ‘ Westminster 
School Annals,’ 2s. 


Mr. J. Jacobs’s Catalogue 53 contains Stockdale’s 
*Shakespeare,’ with extra plates, 6 vols., large 4to, 
red morocco, 1807, 10/. 10s. ; and Byron, first editions 
in one volume, 1813-16, 10/. ‘The Bride of Abydos’ 
has the errata-slip, only two other copies, Mr. 
Jacobs says, being known with this. There is a 
book from Jose Knight’s library: Bouchet’s 
* Aquitaine,’ bou Mit by him, as he states in a note, 
at the Kenelm Digby Sale. Pickering’s edition of 
Spenser, 5 vols., half-calf, is 27. 12s. 6d. ; and Jeremy 
Taylor's ‘Dissuasive from Popery,’ third edition, 
1664, 1/7. 1s. | Many copies of the latter were 
destroyed in the Great Fire. A set of ‘The Jewish 
Encyclopedia,’ 12 vols., 4to, 1907, is 127. There 
are some purchases from the library of Marion 
Crawford, many of them containing his book-plate 
and autograph. 

Collectors of works relating to Burns will find 
much of interest in Mr. Alexander W. Macphail’s 
Edinburgh Catalogue 104. There is also an oil 
painting of the poet’s cottage, executed during his 





lifetime. Bewick items include the ‘ Fables,’ 1792, 
9s. 6d. The first edition of ‘The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table,’ 1872, is 12. 10s.; and the first 
edition of Lytton’s ‘ Lucile,’ 1860, 10s. Scott items 
include a collection of a hundred engraved portraits 
and views to illustrate the life of Scott, 1/. 5s. 
There are works under Economics, Highlands, and 
Jacobite, and reports of trials, &c. 


Mr. Russell Smith’s Catalogue 74 contains 
Topographical Engravings and Old Maps relating 
to the English Counties. Most of the items are 
cheap, so that for a few shillings collectors can be 
supplied with many of their wants. The list is 


alphabetically arranged under counties, so that 
— is easy. Among old maps are Speed's, 


Messrs. Sotheran have sent Part II. of their 
Clearance Catalogue, conseyuent upon their removal 
from 37 to 43, Piccadilly. This ranges from G to P. 
The two parts contain nearly six thousand items. 
Under Handel is a fine set of his musical works, 
edited by Arnold, 41 vols., 1785-97, 18/. 18s. Under 
Harleian Society are the Heralds’ Visitations. 
There is a complete set of the Journal of the 
Hellenic Society. A large-paper copy of Hodgson’s 
‘History of Northueshccheal’ 6 vols., royal 4to, 
half-morocco, uncut, is 36/.; a unique set of Mrs. 
Jameson’s works on Christian Art, extra-illus- 
trated with 140 original drawings, 6 vols., crushed 
blue levant, 1848-64, 527. 10s. ; an extra-ilhustrated 
copy of the 1882 edition of Jesse’s ‘Selwyn,’ 22/. 10s. ; 
and a set of Russell Smith’s ‘‘ Library of Old 
Authors,” 53 vols., half-morocco, 127. 12s. There is 
a treasure for those interested in the environs of 
London, namely, Lysons’s ‘ Historical Account,’ the 
six volumes extended to fourteen by the insertion 
of nearly 2,000 additional illustrations, comprising 
maps, plans, original drawings, and engravings, 
1300. here is also a_ choice extra - illustrated 
set on large paper of ‘Magna Britannia,’ 6 vols. 
in 14, crimson morocco, 52/. 10s. A beautiful copy, 
with the plates ‘‘découvertes,” of Montesquieu’s 
‘ Le Temple de Gnide,’ proofs before letters, crushed 
levant, 1772, is 75. he first complete English 
translation of Plato, by Sydenham and Taylor, 
4 vols., 1804, is 47. 10s. This was printed at the 
expense of the Duke of Norfolk, who locked up 
nearly the whole edition in his house, where it 
remained until long after his decease. 


. [Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
—— ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 

J. W. Jarvis (“ Leases of 99 and 999 Years”).— 
Much has appeared on this subject in ‘N. & Q.’; 
see, for instance, 9 S. xii. 25, 134, 193, 234, 449, 513 ; 
108. i. 32. 

a M. (St. Leodegarius”).—Anticipated ante, 
p. 112. 

CoRRIGENDA — Ante, p. 118, col. 2, 1. 28, for 
“*Utenham” read Utenheim; 1. 34, for ‘‘Schloss 
Buseck ” read Schloss Birseck. 





